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SHE’S ON! 


42 year old BP Senior Operator 
FRANK SHIELDS spins the valve on 
No. 1 Alkylation Plant. And ‘on 
stream’ goes a unit that will help 
make 40 million gallons of Aviation 
Spirit a year — save Britain nearly 
& million precious dollars. Note: 
Alkylate - which this part of the 
plant makes-is 50% of Avgas. 
This is Britain’s first and only 
Alkylation Plant. 
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8.30 on asummer morning. The sun slants through 
a spider’s web of pipes. A man tenses. . . twists at 
a great valve ... spins it. And Britain is set to save 
8 million dollars a year on aviation fuel. 


Just short of Rochester on the A2 out of London 
you’ll find a sign-post. Marked ‘Grain’. Turn left 
and follow this road. Winding through steep green 


Two Giant Super Constellations get a refuel. They used 
to be flown on Avgas that cost us dollars. Now — thanks to 
BP —- their Avgas will be BRITISH MADE. 


The 8 million dollar twist 


banks, past cottages aflame with orange marigolds 
it goes. Then, suddenly, a forest of towers and 
chimneys and weirdly futuristic steel structures 
spikes towards the sky. As far as the eye can see, 
vast buildings throng the ground. You’ve arrived at 
The British Petroleum Company’s Kent Refinery 
on the Isle of Grain. 


40 MILLION GALLONS 

Here has just been completed Britain’s first and only 
complete unit for making Avgas (aviation spirit). 

Before BP built this unit much of Britain’s Avgas 
had to be bought from across the Atlantic — with 
dollars. And the demand for Avgas is ever rising. 

Now BP will make it here -—in Britain. 5,000 
gallons of it every hour. 40 million gallons of it 
every year. Saving us almost 8 million dollars. 


FUTURE PERFECT 

And it is not surprising that BP should be the people 
to think this saving out and build this vast unit. For 
always, by its past record, The British Petroleum 
Company has shown that it holds this country’s 
future very much in mind. 

BP plans for tomorrow. ‘Today and every day. 
A wide-awake — BRITISH — policy. 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED BP, 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2, and 1,200 branches throughout England and Wales 
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A GREAT NEW 


HILLMAN MINX 


£529 plus p.t. £265.17.0. 
*‘Manumatic’ 2-pedal control, white-wall tyres, over-riders and 
chromium rim-finishers available as extras; also two-tone colour schemes. 


—with a great new 
powerful and economical HILLMAN engine 


New features include : 


e tremendously improved performance e new front-end design. 
without loss of economy. e distinctive moulding embellishment. 
e new, rear-axie ratio—more refined running. e re-designed facia. 
e increased top-gear acceleration. e larger battery. e larger clutch. 
e new-look interior. e special body insulation for quieter running. 
e deep, comfortable seating. e wide choice of colours. 


* All these improvements with no increase in price! 


NEW LOW-PRICE ESTATE CAR. Try also the new HILLMAN Estate Car—again 
with all these improvements and at a lower price than before. Yes—the new HILLMAN 
Estate Car comes to you now at a new low price—£598 plus p.t. £300.7.0. Here's 
luxury all-purpose motoring that's down in cost yet up in value ! 


See also: HILLMAN MINX CONVERTIBLE, 
MINX SPECIAL SALOON, 
ROOTES and the DOUBLE-DUTY HILLMAN HUSKY. 


MOTORS HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO LTD * DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD 


LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION: 
LIMITED DEVONSHIRE HOUSE * PICCADILLY + LONDON W.1 
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The text-book of the Licensed House Training Courses now 
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of promoting better service to the public. 
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BY LOVE POSSESSED 
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Episodes of the Month 


WHAT PRICE QUEMOY? 


HE month of September has been 

bedevilled by a reactivation of the 
Quemoy and Matsu crisis. These off-shore 
islands should obviously belong to the 
Republic of China, whatever the eventual 
status of Formosa. Yet Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-Shek has been allowed by the 
Americans to turn them into advance bases 
for his chimerical reconquest of the main- 
land, and now that they are under Com- 
munist fire the Americans are in the position 
of having either to force Chiang to evacuate 
the islands or to run the risk of world war 
on their account. To date they have chosen 
the latter alternative, but it is to be hoped 
that a change of policy will be announced, 
perhaps before these lines are read. 


The behaviour of the British Government 
in this dangerous situation has been sensible, 
if unheroic. Whatever the Prime Minister 
did or did not say to Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, it is reasonably clear from his 
letter to Mr. Gaitskell (who had urged him 
to fly to Washington) that he and the 
Foreign Secretary have been pressing the 
case for negotiation and reminding the 
Americans in no uncertain terms that Britain 
has no commitment to join in any war which 
might be started over Quemoy and Matsu. 
That Macmillan and Selwyn Lloyd, of all 
people, should be urging the Americans not 
to “go it alone”, but rather to solve their 
problems by peaceful methods, is a charm- 
ing piece of historic irony. But good advice 
is good advice, even when it-comes from a 
questionable source; and provided the 
advice has been given, we must not waste 
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any time in lamenting the inconsistency of 
our leaders. 

The correct solution is that the off-shore 
islands should be demilitarized, if possible 
in return for a cease-fire in the whole For- 
mosa area. Following this, of course, 
Chiang should be told that he will receive 
no support for his designs against the main- 
land, and the Republic of China should 
without further delay be admitted to the 
United Nations and the Security Council. 


Racial Disturbances 
HE race ricts at Nottingham and 
Notting Hill may prove to be a blessing 
in disguise, if they bring home to the people 
of this country the wickedness of racial pre- 
judice and the importance of giving a 
proper welcome to Commonwealth fellow- 
citizens who are living in our midst. 
(Immigrants from Colonial territories are 
fellow-citizens in an even stricter sense, 
since we share a common citizenship of 
the “United Kingdom and Colonies”). The 
condign punishment of young toughs who 
attack coloured people as a means of purg- 
ing their own futility and frustration, and 
whose minds are inflamed by neo-Fascist 
agitators, should not satisfy the national 
conscience. The true culprits are the 
hundreds of thousands of people, including 
some of the highest in the land, whose 
words and deeds are influenced by racialism 
and who assume the validity of purely 
racial distinctions. 
When Father Trevor Huddleston wrote 
to The Times, pleading that the race riots 
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Camera Press. 


PART OF A CROWD OF 2,000 LISTENING TO THE MOSLEYITE JEFFREY HAMM OUTSIDE LATIMER 
ROAD UNDERGROUND STATION, SEPTEMBER Ist. 


be not used as an excuse for discriminating 
against coloured immigrants, he was taken 
to task by Lord Salisbury who argued in 
effect that there should be discrimination 
against immigrants of “African race”. 
Whatever he may have meant by this vague 
expression, his argument was based upon a 
total misunderstanding of the facts of the 
case. Nevertheless his attitude was 
thoroughly representative of uninformed 
public opinion. The Government did not 
react as promptly or as emphatically as it 
should have done in support of the principle 
of free entry, though its statements were 
technically correct. Nor did the hierarchy 
of the Church of England give enough 
prominence to the issue as one affecting the 
fundamentals of Christianity. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Prime 
Minister should have appeared on television 
and declared themselves uncompromisingly 
opposed to any form of racial intolerance. 
More than that, they should have given a 
positive lead to the nation in recognizing 
the duty to treat all immigrants as _privi- 
leged friends, not as troublesome intruders. 
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Hope and Despair in Africa 


HE death of Mr. Strydom has led to 

no brightening of the outlook in South 
Africa, since he has been succeeded by an 
even more fanatical segregationist, Mr. 
Verwoerd. The new Prime Minister has 
claimed that he is a democrat seeking to 
defend Western civilization. Such perver- 
sion of language makes nonsense of all 
discussion. In this context, we must add a 
word of our own to Richard Bailey’s sharp 
criticism of Paul Robeson which appears on 
a later page. It goes without saying that 
the Communists exploit local grievances, 
and it is distressing to see a warm- 
hearted man like Robeson condone the 
Russian Communist government simply 
because it supports, for its own cynical 
reasons, the struggle of coloured people 
against oppression. All the same, an effort 
must be made to appreciate the psycho- 
logical and emotional background to 
Robeson’s Communism, and to the Com- 
munism — actual or alleged —of Africans 
who live under a race-conscious dictator- 
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ship. When the Constitution provides no 
remedy for intolerable wrongs a man of 
spirit has no choice but to become a revo- 
lutionary. If he is an artist, able to do very 
well for himself if he gives no offence, the 
temptation to play safe must be hard to 
resist. Robeson has taken a stand and has 
been penalized for doing so. While we 
deplore his failure to denounce the evils of 
Communism, we have nothing but admira- 
tion for his courage and righteous wrath. 
In Tanganyika there is now an oppor- 
tunity for rapid progress towards democracy 
and self-government. The party known as 
T.A.N.U., under its wise and moderate 
leader Julius Nyerere, has won a sweeping 
victory at the polls, and it is to be hoped 
that the Governor, Sir Richard Turnbull, 
will break with his hidebound past and 
establish with Nyerere the same fruitful 
relationship that Sir Charles Arden-Clarke 
established with Kwame Nkrumah. 


Montreal 


The Commonwealth Economic Confer- 
ence, which was held at Montreal on the 
initiative of the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Diefenbaker, occurred at an awkward 
time. The talks with India involving the 
World Bank and the U.S.A. had been held 
previously, so the edge had been taken off 
the appetite of Mr. Morarji Desai and the 
Indian delegation. Moreover the Confer- 
ence was to be followed by the meeting of 
the World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund in New Delhi, where similar problems 
have to be discussed on a world scale. And 
after this the Maudling Committee is due 
to resume its haggling over the Free Trade 
Area. As a result there were wide tracts 
of policy on which the Montreal Conference 
could take no binding decisions. Even if it 
had been possible to formulate a Common- 
wealth view on a number of topics, this 
would have made very serious difficulties for 
the spokesmen in New Delhi and Brussels. 
Thus it is noteworthy that nothing was said 
at Montreal about Imperial Preference: yet 
this is one of the stumbling-blocks in the 
Free Trade Area negotiations and one of the 
subjects on which Commonwealth Govern- 
ments will have to make up their minds in 
determining their level of trade with the six 
Common Market countries. 

The main decisions have related to con- 
vertibility, discrimination against dollar 
trade, Commonwealth development and 
commodity price stability. No-one can have 


been very surprised that Mr. Heathcoat- 
Amory was not prepared to make the pound 
fully convertible at this stage. The decision 
to free dollar trade, while it may help 
productivity in some industries, will not 
make any great difference in present con- 
ditions: fewer forms will need to be filled in, 
but most of the goods affected are not 
produced in this country. The position may 
change, however, if American exports of 
machinery are stepped up as the recession 
ends. The task of Commonwealth develop- 
ment is of paramount importance, but it 
raises considerable problems. It is easy 
(and perfectly true) to say that the affluent 
parts of the Commonwealth must give all 
possible help to the under-developed and 
under-privileged; yet Canada and Britain 
cannot alone finance the enormous capital 
investment programme of India, for 
example. The World Bank is already 
making a very large contribution to 
Commonwealth development: one-third of 
its existing loans of 1,405 million dollars 
are to Commonwealth countries, and the 
Eisenhower proposal that the resources of 
the World Bank and I.M.F. should be 
increased will affect not only their lending 
powers but also the question of currency 
liquidity. These matters—and a further 
American proposal, for a new International 
Development Agency—will all be discussed 
at the New Delhi meeting. 

The British delegation did not, therefore, 
favour the idea of a Commonwealth Bank, 
since it was felt that the mechanism of the 
Sterling Area should be adequate to main- 
tain a regular flow of capital. Mr. Amory 
did, however, announce that capital would 
be made available to Commonwealth 
countries on more favourable terms — an 
arrangement which is long overdue. 


NEXT MONTH 


King George VI and the Monarchy, 
] by Lord Attlee 


Dossier No. 7: Sir Roy Welensky 


Reforming the U.N., 
by Peter Kirk, M.P. 
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Dossier No. 6 
CHARLES 


HE Roman Empire, the greatest experi- 

ment yet seen in political and cultural 
assimilation, has two major derivatives in 
the modern world: the Roman Catholic 
Church and the French Union. It may be 
said of Charles de Gaulle that he is an 
outstanding representative of both. 

He is a man of many contradictions: 
upright soldier and crafty politician, respec- 
ter and destroyer of institutions, autocrat 
and democrat, Jesuit and Jacobin. He is 
the best loved and the best hated French- 
man of his day: some would compare him 
with Joan of Arc, others with Bonaparte 
or Robespierre. His intellect is quick, subtle 
and profound, his imagination powerful, 
‘his self-confidence unbounded. In the mid- 
night of his country’s fortunes he took 
upon himself the whole burden of national 
regeneration, and he has insisted, against 
all rival claims, that the burden must be his. 
Time alone will show whether or not his 
monumental faith is justified. 

* * * 


He was born in 1890 and spent his child- 
hood in the industrial city of Lille, where 
his father was a professor of philosophy 
and French literature at the Jesuit College. 
He came of a family which was as cultured 
as it was devout, and he inherited an aware- 
ness of the past, and of literary values, 
which have stood him in good stead 
throughout his life. But he also showed 
early that the discipline which was his by 
nature and by upbringing did not preclude 
a rebelliousness of temper and an indepen- 
dence of mind which were to make him the 
most original military thinker of the 1930s, 
the mutineer of 1940, and the political 
revolutionary of the 1950s. 

It was natural that he should seek a 
career in the Army, since this was one of 
the few media of public service which were 
favoured by French Catholics of his genera- 
tion. But his instinctive aversion to the 
politics of the Third Republic did not 
betoken any lack of interest in politics as 
such. On the contrary, he was always 
acutely aware of the political implications 
of grand strategy. He was never the narrow 
professional soldier. Besides, the French 
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Army is not, like the British Army, notori- 
ous for its philistinism: it has given scope 
to men who wished to excel in the arts of 
peace no less than in the art of war. In 
particular, it has played a vital part in the 
creation of a new France overseas: Lyautey 
was only the most famous of a large num- 
ber of French officers who have acted as 
missionaries of Latin civilization. British 
Army officers, whether in the India of 
yesterday or the Cyprus of today, have 
tended to take a more limited and humdrum 
view of their responsibilities. 

After graduating with distinction from 
the Military Academy of Saint-Cyr, Charles 
de Gaulle joined the 33rd Infantry Regi- 
ment, whose commanding officer was a 
colonel already nearing the age of retirement 
—Philippe Pétain. This was in 1913. When 
war broke out a year later the young lieuten- 
ant was appointed to command a company. 
Between 1914 and 1916, when he was taken 
prisoner, he made his name as a fighting 
soldier of courage and resource. Already 
twice wounded, he was hit again in the 
battle of Verdun and was picked up uncon- 
scious by a German patrol. During his two 
and a half years in captivity he made five 
attempts to escape and acquired a useful 
competence in the German language. He 
also studied the effects of military disaster 
in Germany, and recorded his impressions 
in La Discorde chez l’Ennemi, his first 
published work (which appeared in 1924). 

On his repatriation he returned to duty, 
first teaching history at Saint-Cyr, next on 
Weygand’s staff in the Polish campaign of 
1921, then as a student at the Ecole de 
Guerre in Paris. In 1925 Pétain chose him 
to serve on the Conseil Supérieur de la 
Guerre and personally introduced him, 
when he gave some highly provocative 
lectures, with the words: “Listen to him 
attentively, for the time will come when 
France in gratitude will call for him”. De 
Gaulle’s relations with Pétain were strange 
and ironical. Having served under him as 
a young officer, and having shared his 
“finest hour” at Verdun, de Gaulle owed 
much of his advancement after the War to 
the Marshal’s interest in him and recogni- 
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tion of his merits. Pétain was godfather to 
his son (named for that reason Philippe) 
and at least one of de Gaulle’s books was 
dedicated to him. Yet the protégé was 
forming and propounding opinions which 
were in fundamental conflict with those of 
his patron, and as the years went by the 
incompatibility of their views on the defence 
of France and the very nature of modern 
warfare became increasingly apparent. 
Finally, the two men came to stand for 
opposite principles during the Second World 
War. Under the Pétain regime de Gaulle 
was condemned to death in absentia: under 
the first de Gaulle administration Pétain 
was put on trial and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Later, de Gaulle pleaded that 
some leniency-be shown to the aged convict, 
but he has recently vetoed a suggestion that 
Pétain’s remains be reburied with full 
military honours, lest it be thought that 
there was any reconciliation between 
Gaullism and Pétainism. It is sad that two 
men who, in different ways, have meant so 
much to France, and who at one time were 
so close to each other, should have been 
so inexorably sundered by the march of 
events; and de Gaulle, who is a sensitive 
man and the last to forget anyone who has 
ever shown him friendship, must feel the 
sadness with a special poignancy . 
Essentially de Gaulle’s strategic idea, 
developed in a number of books which still 
bear careful reading, was that the aeroplane 
and the tank had made nonsense of static 
defence; that the Maginot Line was no 
adequate protection against the sort of 
attack which could be anticipated in a future 
war; and that the French Army should 
become thoroughly mechanized and mobile. 
Vers l’Armée de Métier, published in 1934, 
“sold in France by the hundred and in 
Germany by the thousand”. Guderian, 
brilliant exponent of tank warfare, was 
much influenced by de Gaulle’s arguments. 
Their justification was the Blitzkrieg of 
1940. But in France the prophet was little 
heeded; politicians and the High Command 
were enslaved to a false doctrine. One 
exception, however, was Paul Reynaud who 
brought de Gaulle into his Government on 
June 6th, 1940, having for some years 
acknowledged the force and logic of his case. 
In England he was virtually unknown before 
the War, though Professor D. W. Brogan 
later admitted that he “had owned, read 
and annotated” one of de Gaulle’s books 
during this period, but “had quite forgotten 
the author’s name”. When the Second 
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Keystone. 
IN ENGLAND, 


WITH MADAME DE _ GAULLE 
OCTOBER, 1941 


World War began de Gaulle, then a Colonel, 
was given command of a brigade of tanks 
in Lorraine. At the crisis of the Battle of 
France he was put in charge of the 4th 
Armoured Division and proved, against 
heavy odds, that he was no mere theorist. 
His counter-attack in the region of Laon, 
though short-lived, was most ably conducted 
and was the best attempt at organized 
resistance by any large unit in the French 
Army. 


* * * 


This was the last act in his career as a 
soldier. When he joined the Reynaud 
Government he became—and has remained 
—first and foremost a politician. Of course, 
he was the leader and instigator of the 
Fighting French movement, and he is still 
a more familiar figure in military than in 
civilian dress. But his significance since 
June, 1940, has been essentially political. It 
is therefore silly to depict him as a brass-hat 
who has taken to politics in his old age: 
for more than one-third of his active life 
he has been more concerned with statecraft 
than with the business of war, and it has 
already been noted that, even while he was 
a regular soldier, he was very much alive 
to the problems of politics. 

Before his flight from Bordeaux to Lon- 
don and his famous broadcast of June 18th, 
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de Gaulle had already taken part in a major 
political negotiation which, had it succeeded, 
would have transformed Western Europe 
and produced long-term repercussions 
throughout the world. Sent to discuss with 
the British Government means of transport- 
ing the French Government to North Africa, 
and other matters arising from the military 
collapse in France, he helped to press upon 
the British the idea of an “indissoluble 
union” between the British and French 
nations. This is generally credited to Win- 
ston Churchill and is therefore described as 
his “offer” to France; but in reality he was, 
as he himself has said, “not the prime 
mover”. If anyone deserves the chief credit 
for promoting the idea (which was accepted 
by Churchill and his colleagues, only to be 
rejected by the French Cabinet) it is de 
Gaulle; and his willingness to sponsor it at 
that time is the measure of his political 
vision and of his freedom from petty 
nationalism. These qualities were soon 
made apparent to the whole world when he 
called upon all Frenchmen to join him in 
the fight which metropolitan French leaders 
had abandoned. 

This was the true greatness of what he 
did—that he stood for the principle that 
France is a world force, an empire, a cul- 
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ture, and not just a West European country. 
Those who criticize his contribution to the 
war effort on the ground that he should 
have stayed in France and raised a large 
guerilla army, as Tito did in Yugoslavia, 
are blind to the political implications of 
his challenge. He was calling a new French 
world into being to redress the balance of 
the old. Earlier in his life he had served 
overseas and had visited Egypt, Iran, Iraq 
and Syria. He had written a book about the 
constructive work of the French Army in 
the Levant. Yet it was in Africa that the 
new and wider French patriotism to which 
he was appealing first asserted itself, when 
Félix Eboué, Governor of the Chad, brought 
his territory back into the War in support 
of de Gaulle. The General has written thus 
of Eboué in the first volume of his memoirs, 
L’Appel: “This man of intelligence and 
heart, this coloured man so ardently French, 
this humanist philosopher, revolted with his 
whole being against the submission of 
France and the triumph of Nazi racial 
intolerance”. The first headquarters of 
Fighting France on non-alien soil was at 
Brazzaville, in Equatorial Africa—a fact 
which de Gaulle never forgets. New 
Caledonia, in the Pacific, also joined him at 
the outset, and his authority was established 
in other parts of the French Empire as the 
War progressed. That he enjoys a unique 
popularity among the indigenous peoples 
of what is now the French Union is beyond 
doubt, and it is therefore just feasible, 
despite the tug of nationalism and the anti- 
European bias which is strong in all colonial 
territories, that he may succeed in bringing 
a new federal French Community into being, 
based upon the principles of racial equality, 
local autonomy and the right to secede. If 
he achieves even partial success in this 
remarkable experiment he will at last be able 
to feel that he has truly revived the greatness 
of France, and the world will have to 
acknowledge the birth of a new political 
entity, straddling the continents, merging 
many races, and with an economical poten- 
tial which cannot as yet be measured. 

De Gaulle’s own genius, and the long- 
term significance of Gaullism, were at first 
imperfectly understood by the Western 
Allies. Churchill was much more percipient 
than Roosevelt, but even he was apt to be 
tactless and high-handed. Though he has 
always prided himself upon his love of 
France, he is by no means expert in dealing 
with the French. Besides, he could not 
afford to quarrel with the Americans during 
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the critical period before Pearl Harbour, 
and the Americans were hand in glove with 
Vichy. The Anglo-Saxon leaders tended 
to treat de Gaulle as at best a nuisance, 
at worst a menace, the climax being their 
attempt to set up General Giraud as a rival 
to him in North Africa. By this time, how- 
ever, de Gaulle had acquired some inde- 
pendent strength and had developed his 
own latent powers of political manoeuvre. 
Before long Giraud had been ousted and de 
Gaulle was established as Head of a French 
“Shadow” Government in Algiers. Friction 
between him and the Allies continued until 
the end of the War, but this only served to 
enhance his reputation in the eyes of 
Frenchmen. There is some truth in 
Churchill’s wry comment that de Gaulle 
“felt it to be essential to his position before 
the French people that he should maintain 
a proud and haughty demeanour towards 
‘perfidious Albion’... .” But it must also be 
stated that de Gaulle has paid very hand- 
some compliments to Britain and has shown 
a constructive faith in the Entente Cordiale 
which is rare on either side of the Channel. 
The difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend were enough to try the patience of 
any man. Churchill was a giant sustained 
by a whole Commonwealth in arms: de 
Gaulle was a giant in almost total isolation. 
For a time all that remained of a first-rate 
nation was one first-rate man: his colleagues 
were for the most part unworthy of him, and 
his material weakness obscured the im- 
portance of what he was and what he 
represented. His task of rallying the French 
Empire was compromised by the disastrous 
British action against the French Fleet at 
Oran, and it would not be surprising if he 
felt some resentment that he—perhaps the 
best military thinker of his time—was never 
consulted about Allied strategy. Cheap 
jokes about the “double-Cross of Lorraine” 
went the rounds of clubs and officers’ 
messes, and de Gaulle was freely dis- 
paraged by people in responsible positions 
who neither spoke his language nor 
bothered to make his acquaintance. From 
the Americans he received even worse treat- 
ment: “with astonishing self-contradiction”, 
he has written, “the United States, while 
keeping diplomatic relations with Pétain, 
held aloof from Free France on the pretext 
that it was impossible to prejudge what 
government the French nation would give 
itself when it was liberated”. Yet he has 
never allowed his justifiable anger at the 
behaviour of Anglo-American officialdom 
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IN THE GARDEN AT COLOMBEY-LES-DEUX- 
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to poison his heart against the British and 
American peoples. He is sensitive, but not 
vindictive. 

The German attack on Russia gave a new 
twist to the Fighting French movement, by 
making it a focus of loyalty for Communist 
resisters in metropolitan France. From 
having been a patriotic and imperial move- 
ment, it became no less a movement of 
social and economic protest. De Gaulle was 
quick to discern the needs and opportunities 
of the situation, and in adapting himself to 
them he had the advantage of a mind which, 
though genuinely religious, is also proof 
against ideological excess. (He once ex- 
claimed to an English friend: — “You are 
very lucky to belong to a Christian nation”’. 
Not every son of the Roman Church would 
speak thus of a nation of schismatics; nor 
would many orthodox Anglicans show a 
similar broad-mindedness in their use of 
the word “Christian”’). In his famous 
speech at the Albert Hall on November 
15th, 1941, he spoke in accents which the 
men of 1789 would have recognized :— “‘We 
hold it to be necessary that a rumbling and 
cleansing wave should arise from the depths 
of the nation and sweep pell-mell before it 
the causes of the disaster together with the 
whole superstructure built on the capitula- 
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tion”. In these words we see the begin- 
nings of a political ambivalence which has 
been de Gaulle’s strength and weakness ever 
since. He aspires to nothing less than 
national leadership, refusing to act, or even 
to think, in partisan terms. Yet he has re- 
peatedly found that, despite his passionate 
appeals for unity, public opinion remains 
divided. He has so far failed to exorcize 
the social, political and metaphysical 
demons which have been torturing France 
ever since the Revolution. He tried to work 
with the Communists and took them into 
his Government at the end of the War; but 
the problems thus created were among the 
reasons for his abrupt resignation in 
January, 1946. When he launched the 
R.P.F. in April, 1947, his aim was to turn 
the country as a whole against the existing 
Constitution; but it gradually became 
apparent to him that the R.P.F. was itself 
no more than a party, and he then felt 
bound to disown it. Now, once again, he 
seeks to guide France in accordance with 
the general will, but it is all too obvious 
that the motives of those who support him 
are widely different. It remains to be seen 
if they are irreconcilable. 


* * * 


De Gaulle in 1958 has much in common 
with Churchill in 1940. He has spent a 
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decade or so in the wilderness. He has 
been proved right on a major issue of 
policy. France is in the throes of a crisis 
—a war crisis—and many Frenchmen not 
otherwise drawn to him feel that he is the 
only man who can dominate events. He 
has personal magnetism and the mellowness 
of incipient old age. He is a formidable 
orator, both in large assemblies and on the 
air, but he is careful in his choice of words 
and knows when to be silent. He has 
looked outside politics for men of talent to 
help him in the work of government. His 
return to power has been reflected in an 
immediate enhancement of national effi- 
ciency and prestige. Here the analogy ends. 

The test of de Gaulle’s leadership will 
be his handling of Algeria. The struggle 
in that country—unlike Britain’s war against 
Germany — is a subject of most bitter 
domestic controversy: some people sup- 
port de Gaulle because they believe he will 
fight to a finish for the principle of inte- 
gration, while others support him because 
they expect him to negotiate with the 
Algerian rebels. His record suggests that 
his own preference would be for a nego- 
tiated peace, even at the price of total 
independence, but his capacity to make 
peace at all depends upon the readiness of 
the Army to obey and carry out his orders. 
On this crucial question informed opinion 
is sharply divided, but it can at least be 
said that if de Gaulle is unable to hold the 
Army’s loyalty, nobody else would stand a 
chance of doing so. His tactics since he 
became Prime Minister have been shrewdly 
designed to create in the military and pub- 
lic minds an illusion of victory, under 
cover of which it might be possible for him 
to come to terms with Algerian nationalism. 
At the same time he has cultivated good 
relations with President Bourguiba and the 
Sultan of Morocco, and has reached a 
financial settlement with President Nasser 
which opens the way to a more general 
understanding with the leader of Pan- 
Arabism. He is free from the taint of Suez 
and he did not conceal his vexation when 
the British and Americans made their re- 
cent landings in the Levant. Himself a 
patriot in the best and deepest sense, he is 
able to respect the patriotism of others, even 
when it is superficially antagonistic to his 
own. And he has admitted that the emer- 
gence of so many independent States in 
Asia has revolutionized his thinking since 
1945. The wave of violence in metropolitan 
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France, instigated by Algerian extremists, 
may help to discredit the policy of integra- 
tion; but it may also have the opposite 
effect and anything may happen during the 
next few months. A Free Algerian Govern- 
ment has now been set up in Cairo (quaintly 
reminiscent of the Free French Govern- 
ment in London). It is noteworthy that Mr. 
Ferhat Abbas, who has declared himself 
Prime Minister, has a French wife and was 
at one time an advocate of integration; also 
that he made his announcement in French. 
He is reputed to favour a negotiated settle- 
ment with France, and it is just possible 
that he may turn out to be the Algerian 
Bourguiba. 

If de Gaulle can weather the Algerian 
storm, will he become a dictator? Will he 
suppress liberty in order to achieve the unity 
he so fervently desires? By nature, of 
course, he is more of an autocrat than of a 
Parliamentarian. Here is a passage from 
one of his pre-war books, Le Fil de l’Epée, 
which tells its own story:— “Men can no 
more escape the necessity of being led than 
of eating, drinking and sleeping. These 
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political animals need organization, that is 
to say order and leadership. If authority 
rocks on insecure foundations, the natural 
balance of things will sooner or later pro- 
cure other foundations, which may be better 
or worse, but which will in any case be 
appropriate to the establishment of a new 
discipline”. De Gaulle’s temperament is 
autocratic, but his mind and conscience in- 
cline him towards democracy and make him 
conscious of the dangers of personal rule. 
His new Constitution is an attempt to re- 
concile the claims of democracy and 
authority, to produce an executive which is 
at once strong and responsible. De Gaulle 
himself probably wanted the President to 
be elected by universal suffrage, but such 
an arrangement would have aroused the 
suspicion of Bonapartism: at least he has 
ensured that the Presidency will no longer 
be a plaything of the party politicians. 
France at the moment is bored with politics 
and is hoping for a period of stable govern- 
ment. Whether or not the Constitution suc- 
ceeds will depend less upon its theoretical 
merits (which are highly vulnerable) than 
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upon the spirit in which it is applied. If 
it is used as an introduction to tyranny it 
will lead to catastrophe, because the French 
dislike the excesses of government even 
more than the excesses of freedom. The 
Constitution will be vindicated if it enables 
the many drastic reforms which are now 
needed in France to be carried through 
without violence and with no restraint upon 
the rights of criticism and opposition. 

It is thought that de Gaulle will be the 
first President under the Fifth Republic, 
though he has not yet (as we write) revealed 
his intentions. He has, however, dismissed 
with contempt the suggestion that he aims 
at dictatorship. How, he has asked, could 
a man of sixty-eight cherish such an am- 
bition? This is a bad line of argument, 
when the memory of Pétain is still so recent. 
De Gaulle might be an old man in a hurry, 
and such men are often the most dangerous. 
But his own record speaks more eloquently 
for him than any specious argument. He 
could have been a dictator before now, but 
he has always refused to violate the Law: 
he has shown that he prefers impotence to 
illegal power. What he says to his com- 
patriots is in effect this: — “I am prepared 
to lead you and you would be wise to 
accept my leadership. But if you do not 
want it, I will return to my village. So 
much the worse for you—and for France”. 
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Being a man of faith and culture, and a 
man who is serene and settled’in his domes- 
tic life, he can live contentedly at Colombey- 
les-deux-Eglises, if he finds once again that 
the task of governing France, according to 
his own high standards, is impossible. 
Madame de Gaulle is the perfect wife for a 
man of his disposition—pious and self- 
effacing but, like him, inflexible. Their son 
Philippe is a serving officer in the Navy, is 
married and has a family. Of their two 
daughters the surviving one, Elizabeth, is 
also married; the other daughter, Anne, was 
handicapped and afflicted from birth and 
died shortly after the War. This personal 
tragedy may have intensified the reserve 
which is an integral part of de Gaulle’s 
character, and to which his experience as a 
prisoner of war may also have contributed. 
Some public men make an exhibition of 
their private lives, for the purpose of self- 
advertisement. De Gaulle has jealously 
guarded the integrity of his home and has 
made no concessions to the journalists’ 
hunger for “human interest” stories. 


He is a king-like man, humble only 
before God, and the world may one day 
say of him as the poet said of another 
Charles : — 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 
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THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 


By DENYS SMITH 


HE American voter has often surprised 

the political prophets, but it seems 
reasonably certain that the newly elected 
Congress which will assemble on January 
7 will have much the same complexion as 
the last. The Democrats, that is to say, will 
have small majorities in both Houses. They 
may be somewhat larger, but it does not 
look now as though Democratic gains will 
be as large as appeared possible earlier in 
the year. 

A divided Government with the Republi- 
cans controlling the executive, and the 
Democrats the legislative, branch has 
worked well. It has not led to a stalemate, 
one reason being that Eisenhower and the 
conservative men who lead the Democrats 
in both Houses have much the same politi- 
cal philosophy. The Republicans will not 
be able to argue that Republican majorities 
are essential to back up the programme of 
the Republican President. The President has 
received as much support from the Demo- 
cratic as from the Republican side. As a 
consequence the Congressional elections 
this November will more than ever depend 
on the appeal of the rival local candidates 
rather than on national issues which divide 
the two parties. 

The President gave three measures which 
he considered the heart and core of his 
legislative programme; streamlining the 
Defence department, extending the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act, and adopting his 
foreign aid programme. He got them all in 
much the form requested, though with some 
Democratic embroidery. Both sides can 
claim credit for these and many other 
measures, such as liberalizing the Atomic 
Energy Act. There is no real campaign in 
the legislative record. The Republicans 
cannot call the recent Congress a “do- 
nothing Congress” as Truman did the 
Republican-controlled Congress when he 
was President. As a matter of fact Truman’s 
1948 strictures were a little undeserved, for 
the “do-nothing Congress’ enacted the 
Marshall Plan and ratified the North 
Atlantic Treaty, among other things. 

There are of course some issues which 
will be talked about nearly everywhere, but 
not on any clear-cut party lines. There is 
first of all the school integration issue. 
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Democrats in the North, where there is 
Republican competition for the negro vote, 
will be staunch integrationists and Demo- 
crats in the South, where there is no effec- 
tive Republican Party, will be equally 
staunch segregationists. The recession which 
might have been an issue is now over and 
recovery well on its way. The Democratic 
leaders in Congress and the Republican 
leaders in the Administration can congratu- 
late themselves that they cooperated to pre- 
vent any foolhardy anti-recession measures 
being rushed through Congress, which 
might only have stimulated the inflation 
which is now once more rearing its head. 
Foreign policy will not be a burning issue 
unless the United States becomes involved 
in fighting in the Far East. The President’s 
popularity increased after the Lebanon 
intervention. It is doubtful if the Democrats 
would gain anything immediately through 
a limited war breaking out over Formosa. 
Americans have a tendency to close ranks, 
at least during the first few months, when 
their troops are committed abroad. It was 
some time before the Korean war became 
unpopular. Defence policy has been hotly 
debated in Congress, but the general public 
tend to leave this to the experts, among 
whom they rank the President. It will be 
hard for Democratic candidates to persuade 
voters who grumble at the size of their 
income tax that more money should be 
spent on defence, and most of them are 
unlikely to try it. Towards the close of last 
session the issue of “improper influence” 
on the part of White House assistant Sher- 
man Adams was raised. But playing . this 
note too hard might remind the voters of 
past Democratic lapses of the same kind 
and the “pros” among the Democrats are 
cautious about it. 

The chief interest of the election will be 
whether it uncovers any interesting new 
political personalities, men who might be 
the party candidates for the Presidency in 
two years’ time. The Democrats need such 
a figure far more than the Republicans, who 
have Vice-President Nixon and seem reason- 
ably satisfied with him. The only threat to 
Nixon on the horizon, still no bigger than 
a hand-sized cloud, is Nelson Rockefeller 
who will become a real rival if he defeats 
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Governor Harriman. Any Governor of 
New York starts with a big advantage in 
the national party conventions. Harriman’s 
age removes him as a possibility should he 
win, but Rockefeller will only be 52. He 
has had a distinguished public career under 
both Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations and showed an unexpected gift for 
campaigning in the pre-party convention 
period. 

The Democrats for their part may find a 
new contender in California if “Pat” Brown 
defeats Senator Knowland for Governor. 
Brown is a Roman Catholic, as is Senator 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, another Demo- 
cratic aspirant. No Presidential candidate 
has been a Roman Catholic since Al Smith, 
but religious prejudice is less than it used 
to be and Al Smith had other handicaps. 
He was identified too closely with Tammany 
Hall and it was still too early for an anti- 
prohibitionist to have nation-wide appeal. 
Brown’s disadvantage is that he is unknown 
outside his State and two years is too short 
a time for his good qualities to become 
nationally appreciated—assuming they exist. 
What the Democrats need is an attractive 
outsider like Willkie, whom the Republicans 
picked in preference to any of the tired old 
political faces in 1940. You can be politi- 
cally old while physically young, a dis- 
advantage of forty-eight-year-old Governor 
Williams of Michigan. He has been going 


strong since 1948 when, sporting a green 
polka-dot bow tie as a trade mark, he won 
the first of a continuing series of two-year 
terms as Governor, which now number five. 

An interesting feature is that so many 
of the possible candidates in both parties 
are wealthy men. Politically speaking, they 
have had “to work their way down”, which 
is reputedly harder than working their way 
up. Harriman remarked that he would give 
Rockefeller “a run for his money”, which 
would mean quite a run. Harriman himself 
is wealthy. So are Kennedy and Williams. 
It is no longer true that the log cabin will 
triumph over the silver spoon. 

Eisenhower has promised to go campaign- 
ing for Republican Congressional candi- 
dates who are sympathetic to his views. 
But coat-tail riding, like the log cabin 
origin, is not what it used to be. Although 
Eisenhower beat Stevenson handsomely in 
1956, he was not able to carry along 
majorities in the House and Senate. More- 
over the Presidential coat-tails grow shorter 
as the Presidential term draws to its close. 
However strenuously the President cam- 
paigns a Republican loss of about six seats 
in the Senate and twenty in the House seems 
the most likely possibility; so that the next 
Congress will find the Democrats with a 
majority of around fifty in the House and 
ten in the Senate. 

DENYS SMITH. 
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Some problems of a working-class writer 


By JOHN PETTY 


WORKING-CLASS writer, of course, 
has no problems. On the one hand 
he writes a novel based on his experiences 
in factory or mine or a simple autobio- 
graphy based on his experiences in factory 
or mine, he shows his book around proudly, 
makes a certain amount of money, and 
everything in the garden is lovely. On the 
other hand, a working-class writer has no 
problems because he doesn’t write. I knew 
one man who, at nearly forty years of age, 
became interested in literature. Previously 
he had done little reading and, of course, 
no writing. His wife had a good job and 
there were no children. This man wrote a 
very short piece and sent it to one of our 
most august journals. It was accepted. The 
man immediately chucked his job. 
Pathetic? Well now. I had five books 


rejected before Five Fags a Day was 
accepted. When the first cheque came from 
the publishers I hawked it around the town 
but no one would cash it. I was hard up 
and anxious to get hold of some money 
immediately, but I was obviously not the 
sort of person to receive cheques from pub- 
lishers. I was so poor and poorly dressed, 
you see. So I returned the cheque to the 
publishers and they were kind enough to 
send cash. That was two years ago and 
more. Since then I have had two books 
published. Both books were widely 
reviewed. In addition, the first book was 
mentioned on the radio and the second 
brought me a TV “Bookman” appearance. 
To date I have made about £230 from the 
two books, but there is, of course, the 
compensation of fame. The other day I 
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walked into a pub two hundred yards or so 
from where I live. “Ain’t that the chap who 
wrote them two novelties?” said one man 
to another. The second man lifted his head 
some one-and-a-half inches and drooped it 
again into his Sporting Buff. 

But, of course, there were no financial 
or other problems for the factory worker 
who chucked his job on the strength of 
one accepted article. He wrote four more 
articles and began a book. He couldn’t pro- 
gress beyond chapter two of the book 
(eleven typewritten sheets in all) and the 
articles were rejected. But the factory 
worker was as clever as I am stupid. It has 
never been my luck to be brusquely rejected. 
Publishers have always written: I have 
never been guilty of not answering. One 
publisher held one of my rejected books, 
The Dark Night is Mine, for more than 
two years. Because of the passion and per- 
sistence with which I fought he had the 
book read again and again. We exchanged 
probably two hundred letters. My economic 
circumstances were grim, but for years 
to get published at all was for me spiritual 
fulfilment—money entered into it not at all. 

On many a morning I received letters that 
inflamed my mind. For years I lived a life 
that is difficult to describe. I did not, for 
instance, between the summer of 1944 and 
the autumn of 1957—thirteen years—visit 
a cinema or theatre or use any form of 
public transport. For many years I led an 
isolated, but curiously divided, life. I was 
not, to put it simply, psychologically 
normal. My life was divided between crude 
animal labour and literature. Every day I 
toiled in lonely places and for hours each 
night I wrote—Saturdays and Sundays, 
holidays and Christmases, too. Often days 
would pass without a word with a fellow 
human being. Because of my loneliness my 
mind was overburdened. 

I was very calm, or attained calmness, 
during my long hours of writing, but at 
other times (before sleep, on awakening 
and throughout the day) my mind was 
frenziedly overactive. I sometimes thought 
of a film I had seen many years before. A 
man had committed suicide and, as he 
lifted the revolver to his forehead, the 
cameras dissolved to the wheels of a loco- 
motive crashing along at express speed. It 
was something like that. I was by nature 
imaginative, and my imagination now was 
my salvation and damnation. Everything 
that should have happened externally (social 
contact, sexual outlet, etc.) raged internally. 
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I reeled in a miasma of imagery and 
imaginary conversation. Two hours after 
waking I had little consciousness of my 
own being. As the day went on my dis- 
order grew. And on the days when the 
letters came—the letters that barred the way 
to my goal—on those days the disorder was 
acute. 

I wasn’t able to get down to answering the 
letters until six or seven p.m. During the 
day I had written thousands of words. 
Mentally, of course. All day the words had 
poured through my mind. And throughout 
the day I had been oblivious of my body; 
by seven p.m. it made itself felt. I was tired, 
very tired, and my hands were often badly 
cut. It is something of a contrast, handling 
iron and slag, and then a pen. The first 
hour might produce thirty or forty words; 
the second hour sixty or seventy words. 
Then came the flood, from somewhere came 
strength and facility, and I would write 
steadily for hours. There was no need to 
write at such length, but for years I was a 
man possessed. 

The moment I had finished I would get 
out the old bike and rattle down to the 
G.P.O. It was compulsion neurosis at its 
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FIVE FAGS A DAY 


“Mr. Petty is far too good a writer 
to dismiss, he has a splendid natural 
talent, and this book, in its scrap- 
metal seeking, beautifies the landscape 
of shackled furnace and foundry, 


which are the burning heart of 
England.” — The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

“Vivid, moving, eloquent.” — New 
Statesman. 18s. 


A FLAME IN MY HEART 


“A strange smouldering bonfire of 
a book which handles primitive emo- 
tions with simple dignity.”” — Evening 
Standard. 


“He has passion, a quality so rare 
in English writing today . . .’"—Honor 
Tracy, Listener. 15s. 
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worst: I was hours too late for the first 
London post, often too late for the second. 
It made no matter: I couldn’t wait: the 
letter was there in the box, it might reach 
London the next day, it might receive 
immediate attention, it might turn the tide. 

There was no such nonsense with the 
ex-factory worker. They weren’t going to 
make a monkey out of him. Reject his 
articles? Okay. He’d show ’em. Wouldn’t 
write another word. For five years he sat 
back and enjoyed life, taking it very easy 
indeed. He had no financial worries—his 
wife was in a good job and he received 
£1,000 or so for his one accepted article. 
One thousand pounds? Not directly, of 
course. But this man had a good physical 
presence, a smooth tongue, and the nerve 
of the devil. In addition, he was unscrupu- 
lous. 

On the strength of the published article 
he secured a grant for a year’s residential 
study at a college for adult education. But 
it was too much like work—three weeks of 
it and he walked out. His action now was 
two-fold. He had (with much forethought) 
bought six copies of the journal in which his 
article had appeared. Five copies were kept 
moving. Elderly middle-class women sent 
him money. One of them invited him to 
stay with her. And this was not all. The 
sixth copy of the journal went with him 


everywhere. It was always in his pocket 
and when it wasn’t it was lightening some 
other pocket. Startled middle-class people 
would—at discussion groups, church events, 
and the like—have it thrust under their eyes 
and hear an accusing: “What about that for 
an effort by the despised workin’ class intel- 
lectual?” The despised w.c.i. would then 
describe his heartrending plight. 

Now it may well be said that I am going 
to extremes. Indeed I am: but isn’t litera- 
ture the most extreme and least ethical of 
all the arts, crafts and sciences? One can 
scarcely imagine Isaac Wolfson taking coun- 
sel of a man who has made a success of a 
small shop, or Lord Nuffield being influ- 
enced by a back-street manufactory. Even 
the most brilliant medical student is 
unlikely to lecture his professors. But in 
literature Jack appears to be as good as his 
master; if he is a commercial success. 

Some may claim that this theory (many 
may not accept it as a fact) of one man 
being as good as another is an admirable 
and progressive thing. Indeed it is; but the 
case seems to be neatly summed up by the 
question of whether a writer is a working- 
or non-working-class writer. Some critics 
of my novel A Flame in my Heart pointed 
out that incestuous passion was a tough 
assignment for any writer. They may have 
meant—I don’t know—any writer or a 
writer who was not an orthodox, successful 
or middle-class writer. 

It could, I think, reasonably be claimed 
that John Osborne, Colin Wilson and John 
Braine are of working-class origin. But 
they are never referred to as working-class 
writers. Indeed, the success of Mr. Wilson 
inspired one influential organ to publish 
pretty and very un-working-class pictures of 
him reclining in a hammock. Mr. Braine’s 
best-seller allowed him—with admirable 
equation—to write serious articles for the 
popular press and television notes for the 
more thoughtful periodicals. After The 
Entertainer had been produced, a leading 
critic said John Osborne should go down 
on his knees to Laurence Olivier for making 
a very bad play seem a very good play, but 
one of our more august London journals 
enthused hysterically and in a profile of 
Osborne said “the skin was still tightly 
drawn” across his cheek bones. The same 
sheet dealt mercilessly with my novel A 
Flame in my Heart. A week later the same 
critic was less than enthusiastic about a 
novel written by a man somewhat less 
obscure than myself. “But never mind,” he 
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concluded hastily; “It’s only his second 
novel”! 

The important thing, it seems, is to be a 
success or to be. And theories or ideas— 
no matter how original—seem only to 
emanate from non-working-class sources. 
The hero of A Flame in my Heart said the 
clever fellers were too mind-proud, intellec- 
tually punch-drunk, and the most pathetic 
(and intellectually snobbish) illusion of 
today is that everything that does or does 
not happen can be explained intellectually. 
At the same time there is a significant 
absence of intellectual honesty, and a total 
absence of intellectual courage. One of our 
more pompous critics recently explained 
just what Kingsley Amis meant when he 
wrote Lucky Jim. It is quite possible that 
Amis just wrote the book and hoped for 
the best. The truth is that the novels of 
Amis and Wain wouldn’t have rated a 
second glance in the "twenties or ‘thirties. 
In the "twenties and "thirties Colin Wilson 
wouldn’t have been hailed as a genius on 
the strength of an Outsider. It is doubtful 
if Rowena Farre would have made a for- 
tune with a Seal Morning. It is doubtful 
if the Lama Rampa—real name Cyril 
Hoskins—would have scored with a Third 
Eye. “The Lama deserves high praise .. .” 
said the New Statesman; before, of course, 
the Lama, alias Hoskins, removed himself 
not to Tibet but to Dublin. 

Have it your own way. Byron and 
Shelley—oh, I know, things were different 
then—departed these shores rather hurriedly 
and now we have Dylan Thomas honky- 
tonked as a genius on the strength of an 
alcoholic death and a radio play, the 
“significance” of Eliot so properly crowned 
with a Homburg and the Order of Merit, 
and the raging rebels of the Labour Party 
moderating in everything from Encounter 
and the New Statesman to the Daily Mail 
and News of the World. And what does this 
indiscriminating discrimination mean—if 
anything? It means this: there is no one 
writing today with the courage of Upton 
Sinclair, with the heart of Dickens, with 
the competence of Maugham, or the genius 
of Lawrence, but it doesn’t matter, it doesn’t 
matter a damn. Be a pretty boy on tele- 
vision, be a drunkard, a bubble best-seller, 
a labour-for-me M.P.—be anything but 
obscure—and you'll have the backing of the 
popular and the “Intellectual” Press. Wasn’t 
it that earthy old peasant Ernest Bevin who 
went to New York as Foreign Secretary and 
startled American reporters (who had 
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expected a natural, a tough working-class 
character) with: “Charmed to meet you— 
so sweet of you to come”? 

On the other hand—and this is the point 
—I once saw a Labour M.P. speak in the 
Commons. It was a year or so before 
Munich and the M.P. was of a type that is 
gone—an elderly working-class man who 
had probably been elected because of his 
services to his local party. The old man 
obviously had little experience of speaking 
in the Commons. He was acutely nervous 
and his lack of confidence increased as he 
went on. He spoke haltingly—his voice 
barely audible—for a few minutes, and then 
looked around and stammered, “I—I hope 
I’m not borin’ the House . . .” An honour- 
able lady opposite him shook her head 
“Oh, no!” she boomed sarcastically. “Oh, 
no!” There was a little derisive laughter. 
The right amount exactly. Extinction of the 
old man. 

There have been so many changes; so 
much remains. And at a time when literary 
criticism, with a few exceptions, is dis- 
gracefully bad, there is a complementary 
lack of courage. The loud voices are not 
brave, the refined murmurs are false, the 
slick Americanese is mechanical—at a time 
when no living writer matters a tuppenny 
damn and no critic speaks with the authority 
and humanity of Bennett, the lonely, 
humble, anguished or genuinely-original 
unbroad-voice goes unheard or unheeded 
in the land of Lady Lewisham. 

JOHN PETTY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, National and English Review 
PROBLEM OF CYPRUS 


From Mr. Douglas C. Tilghman 


SIR, 

I have been a reader of the National and 
English Review for many years, and appre- 
ciate its editorial comment and its varied 
articles, though naturally there are times 
when I feel I must differ from its conclu- 
sions. I cannot agree that there is only one 
solution for the problem of Cyprus—“a 
genuinely democratic constitution.” (July, 
1958). In theory “yes”; in practice “no”. 

The island would appear to have had a 
most unfortunate history. Controlled in turn 
by the Egyptians, Romans, Byzantines, 
English, the Lusignan Kings for 282 years, 
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and then the Turks from 1571 until 1878, 
it suffered in turn from each. The pro- 
tectorate which Britain announced in 1878 
was to forestall possible Russian action and 
is described by G. F. Abbott (Turkey and 
Greece and the Great Powers) as a shady 
transaction. 


One solution which I have not seen dis- 
cussed and which might commend itself to 
both Greeks and Turks is for Turkey to 
cede to Greece the small remaining portion 
of Europe which she still holds, and for 
Britain to return Cyprus to Turkey as a 
quid pro quo, such Turkish cession to 
include the city of Istanbul. Britain could 
then make treaty arrangements for the bases 
she feels she needs. Constantinople as it 
used to be called was for well over a thou- 
sand years the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire, and its bishop is still the titular 
head of the Orthodox Church. To regain 
their ancient capital, and the great church 
of Agia Sophia which, when built by 
Justinian, was the glory of Christendom, 
would fill every Greek heart with joy. 


Whether such a solution would commend 
itself to the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
I have no means of knowing. But I am 
sincerely convinced that it might be the way 
out of the impasse. Were Greece to regain 
Constantinople, and the Orthodox Church 
its great cathedral, the whole political 
climate might alter overnight. Some intran- 
sigent Cypriots might still yearn for Enosis, 
but, without the backing of the Orthodox 
bishops and clergy, I believe few would 
carry their intransigence to extreme limits. 
We heard nothing of Enosis until the last 
few years, when the cry was manufactured 
for political purposes, and, if the truth were 
known, largely inspired by Communist 
agents. For over 70 years, Greek and 
Turkish-speaking Cypriots lived quite 
happily under British rule, and the island 
enjoyed a peace and prosperity unknown 
since the days of the Roman Empire. 


I do not forget that in 1940, when the 
tide of war was running strongly in the Axis 
favour, it was Greece, little Greece, which 
put her hand in that of Britain, and the 
two walked side by side through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. Greece could 
have saved herself much suffering by bow- 
ing to the Axis ultimatum; she preferred to 
remain loyal to her great historic past. In 
the words of the immortal Pericles: “Thus 
choosing to die resisting, rather than to live 
submitting, they fled only from dishonour, 
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but met danger face to face. 
forget that. 

And we in Australia have not forgotten 
the graves of our soldiers, sailors and air- 
men, who were buried in Greece or on its 
islands. Many homes in Australia have a 
link with Greece for that reason. Those 
graves are a mute testimony to the ideals 
of freedom which have inspired both 
Greeks and English-speaking peoples. 

But, while not forgetting that, let us also 
remember that Cyprus is very close to the 
Turkish mainland, and that, if any one 
country has a moral claim to succeed to the 
sovereignty now exercised by Britain, it is 
the Republic of Turkey. 

Yours faithfully, 
DOUGLAS CAMPBELL TILGHMAN 
Albert Street, 
Berry, N.S.W. 


Let us never 


PAGES FROM A WAR-TIME DIARY 
From Major John North 


SIR, 

In his engaging “Pages from a War-time 
Diary”, in the entry for VE-Day, 1945, Sir 
Hamilton Kerr writes: “After a delay of a 
few minutes the Prime Minister entered. 
He repeated what I imagine must have been 
the speech he had broadcast to the nation 
...His speech finished, we all proceeded, 
the Speaker at our head, to give thanks in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster.” 

This entry recalls an authentic and un- 
published anecdote from Sir Winston 
Churchill’s great past. On the morning of 
VE-Day the then Prime Minister summoned 
the chief of his personal secretariat to his 
bedside presence, and invited comment on 
the script on which he had been working. 
His visitor, of course, agreed that the pro- 
posed speech had everything — except, pos- 
sibly, the traditional mention of the 
Almighty. Said Sir Winston: “My dear 
Desmond, at one o’clock I go on the wire- 
less and tell the British nation that — the 
war with Germany is over. At half past 
two 1 go to the House of Commons and 
tell the House of Commons that — the war 
with Germany is over. At three o’clock we 
all go to St. Margaret’s and I tell 
ALMIGHTY GOD that — the war with 
Germany is over.” 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN NORTH 
Army & Navy Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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TEN SONNETS 
for Henrietta with love 


I 


Announced to me by trumpets and by tears, 


. By tempests in the silk, by paper wars, 


How calendars of death in distant years 

Will well up in our eyes and wall our stars. 

In ferns of forest, as the ghost appears, 

Wrapped in his flags or swinging from his shores, 
Muffled with cautious cloth, we stop our ears, 
Singing in sleep to silence all his sores. 


Pinned to my wrist like butterflies to glass, 

The alphabets of age, the wheel of grief; 

A grain of salt, a nail, a lip, a leaf, 

Remind us that they melt and move through grass. 


Announced to me by all they left to keep, 
How soon they shall assassinate my sleep. 


II 


So, anchored to my heart, the ships of love 
Sway on that milky waste of pearls and blood; 
Letting down thorny nets through fire and flood 
They splinter roofs of water, drown the dove. 
First, with the breath of morning, all put out 

In siren-light and glimmering of grace, 
Favoured by weather: and the white look-out 
Sights simple islands moored in flowered space. 


Then on my banks of flesh, as on a rock, 

Hills heave, and heavens, signalling the wreck, 
Wild on the wave, come thundering in to shock 
The red, remote cathedral where I work. 


The birdlike boats, driving their beaks toward home, 
Spin in my side, sail down, and rest on bone. 
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Il 


Such joy comes knocking at the gate of tears, 
Wears triumph while he weeps and climbs the stairs, 
Looks for his kingdom, opens all the doors, 

Finds rooms in ashes, ceiling, wall and floors, 
Looks for the chiming clock and finds it gone, 

The grey walls failing and the rugs like flesh 
Woven with faded wreaths of frozen sun. 


The halls are full of animals and fish. 


The children lie asleep wrapped in their blood. 
The neighbours balance on their toppling roof. 
The gardener digs a grave, arms stiff as wood. 


The dogs stare and the birds fall from the cliff. 


Such joy, come knocking at the gate of fears, 
Finds the house fallen in his childhood fires. 


IV 


In battle with bold angels in the dark, 

Michael and the Lucifers we love 

Must lose. It is an error of the Ark 

That animals be paired, eagle to dove. 

Balance is death. With man it is intended 
Angels succumb to our humanity. 

Though battle and dark blood be never ended, 


The son should win once over vanity. 


The fatal folly of our parents is 

A victory of years. This wisdom tears 
The child in his tower, the child in his 
Intricate terror, innocent of wars. 
Angels must fall before the fall of man. 
The father loses first, and then the son. 


TEN SONNETS 


Vv 


Returned to my town of trees, the summers start 
Their love in leaf and flower on the walls. 

Into the first of morning April falls 

As far as the acre’s space from heart to heart. 

In white aisles of my chest and chaliced bones 
Another flower starts in deeper farms: 

Christened with light and capped with hidden thorns 
I sleep in the crypt and cradle of your arms. 


Now going from you, dear love, afloat from home, 
I see the wasp-and-violet-scattered mountain 

—A brittle hummock of obsidian 

When last I left it wrapped in rain and storm— 
Ablaze in its armour of bonfire-fountains 

And final, miracle meridian. 


VI 


Some mornings in cold masonry expose 

Their bloom in huts of ice, fed with a fire 
That shatters what it shows, shows us a rose 
Mounted immaculate in ample air. 

Coined quietly in calm, then hurried forth 
Under the wheeling stars, was resurrected. 
Muffling its green machinery, this earth 
Moulded and seamed, and rose on rose erected. 


And underground the weather that has hollowed 
Stone from around the heart is still dissolving 
Those grey and fallen sculptures, to be followed, 
Thorn upon thorn and red on red revolving 

In faultless succession as the bowered ocean, 
Unveiling the architecture of its devotion. 
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vil 


The dark feeds us the dark, the leaden word, 
Hangs up a leafless heaven when we've looked, 
And halting when the knock of light is heard 
We close the eyes, letting the dead lie locked. 


The heart sings in its stone, but when we’ve knocked 


Falls still, held like the frightened singing-bird 
Hearing the hunter; stops when he has heard, 


Dangling from dreadful branches, mute and mocked. 


As prisoners, faltering at the shock 

Of light from a door opened, will step back, 
Back through their hunger to familiar dark, 
Lean on the bars, letting the bars lean back, 
We're fooled in the fabled dark, afraid to see 
The heart-cage crumble if we lift the key. 


vill 


Corn-coloured children of our paradise 

Hang now among the trees, ageless in ice, 
Summerless shadows, caged in cold surprise, 
Their crowns of dark faded feathers with lice. 
Or fixed in dust and rubble where they fell, 
Their bleeding mothers staring from their eyes, 
They sleep like frozen dwarfs. Our victories 
Halo their heads. Our pity wreathes them well. 


The starving pose for photographs. Their cries, 
Like crazy toys, molest the infidel 

Angry at agony. These fleshless dice 

Rattle in fields empty of asphodel. 

Their voiceless terror, tolling like a bell, 

Says Heaven is inhabited by Hell. 
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» IX 


Another summer sealed and still no sign, 
Except, in the rough grass, the frantic beetle, 
Struggling against a winter pole of wind 
Towards its shelter in the leafy steeple. 

; Another sun outshone and still no word 
Except the mute box hanging in the wood 
Where warblers and the gaudy humming bird 
Performed their aerials undisturbed. 


Another winter waits and still no strength 

To live in love and walk against our tears, 

But only Time moves on its stars at length, 

And on and on through years and years and years. 


Another dreamer wakes and still no proof 
He lies awake and under his own roof. 


X 


When love is pity then it is perverse. 

Fed on a stolen fruit, it comforts none. 

We like lost sailors swing from worse to worse, 
Whose waves no waters are, whose stars undone. 
The coronation of a crippled king 

Will blacken statues, turn to wax the flower. 

He cannot kiss whose mouth’s devouring 

Dust for bread, centuries for an hour. 


That charity is cool that fools the arms 

And sets small fires in the dwindled night. 
When love is pity all the blood’s alarms 
Should ring the sleeper from his dead delight. 
Then in red morning he may see them move, 
Love and pity down each separate grove. 


October 13-21, 1957. 
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UNCLE SAM and UNCLE TOM 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


N the early days of Sputnik I last autumn, 
the Russians, with a grim sense of 
humour, announced the time it would be 
passing over Little Rock. This town, capital 
of a State that was previously noteworthy 
only because its name didn’t rhyme with 
Kansas, has become the symbol of the 
struggle now going on in the Southern 
United States to decide whether the 
American negro is to be “separate but 
equal”, “equal but separate” (which is not 
the same thing) or to have equal opportunity. 
Mr. Martin’s highly readable and thought 
provoking book fills in the background of 
the Little Rock story, from the time of the 
Supreme Court decision of 17 May, 1954, 
which ruled against segregation. 


What exactly was involved? Since the 
beginning of public education, 17 States and 
the District of Columbia, stretching in an arc 
across the United States from Delaware to 
Texas, “have required negro and white 
children to attend schools that were in 
theory equal but were, beyond doubt, 
separate”. The Court ruling stated: “We 
conclude that in the field of public educa- 
tion the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has 
no place. Separate education facilities are 
inherently unequal”. No timetable was set 
for desegregation but the federal district 
courts were required to act “with ail 
deliberate speed”. 


In a large number of cases the schools 
were desegregated without any trouble. The 
District of Columbia, Baltimore, Louisville, 
St. Louis, West Virginia, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Missouri, all took steps to end 
segregation. Two towns in Arkansas ad- 
mitted negroes to white schools. | When 
mothers picketed a school in West Virginia 


THe Deep SoutH Says Never. By John 
Bartlow Martin. Gollancz, 16s. 

Here I STAND. By Paul Robeson. Dobson, 
10s. 6d. 

—- ROBESON. By Marie Seton. Dobson, 
Is. 
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a local judge threatened that if they didn’t 
stop he would fill the jail “until their feet 
were sticking out of the windows”. In the 
following year schools in Kentucky, 
Oklahoma and parts of Texas desegregated. 
By the beginning of 1957 it looked as though 
the process really was going forward “with 
all deliberate speed”. Certainly some 330,000 
negro children formerly segregated were 
now in “integrated situations”. But 
2,475,473 were still segregated. Today 
segregation is complete in the elementary 
and high schools of eight States. The 
territory of what looks like being one of 
the most troublesome of these, Virginia, 
lies just across the Potomac River from the 
White House. The “re-solidification” of 
the eight-State South, with South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi as its 
hard core, is a new development. 


In these States segregation is not just a 
matter of having negro and white children 
in the same school, it is part of their social, 
political, sexual, cultural and economic life. 
A South Carolina lawyer in a public speech 
put it this way. “You can count on the 
fingers of one hand the actual laws pre- 
scribing segregation in South Carolina— 
they cover schools, transportation, 
restaurants at railroad stations, seating in 
carnival tent shows, separate entrances at 
textile mills—but even though there is no 
law negroes may not patronize white hotels, 
restaurants or theatres. Segregation exists 
where it is felt needed. It'll cease to exist 
when it’s no longer felt needed. We are 
defending a necessity”. 


The 1955 Supreme Court decision did not 
find the South unprepared. As early as 
1952 South Carolina had repealed its con- 
stitutional requirement to maintain any sort 
of school system at all. Later on Georgia, 
Mississippi, Alabama did the same. Since 
the court decision the big mass reaction has 
been the setting up of the Citizens’ Councils. 
The first of these was started in Indianola, 
Sunflower County, Mississippi, by a small 
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cotton planter named Robert Patterson. In 
Sunflower County negroes outnumbered 
whites by 38,025 to 17,872. The Councils 
have worked to prevent desegregation by 
legal means. They have avoided entangle- 
ments with former Klu Klux Klan leaders. 
The service clubs—Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions 
and so on — have been the chief means 
through which they were started and 
organized. No one could pretend, how- 
ever, that the Councils fought by fair means 
or on sound arguments. They have used the 
boycott of the businesses of white mem- 
bers of the N.A.A.C.P. (National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Coloured 
Peoples), the blacklisting of any negro who 
spoke up for desegregation, the blacklisting 
“forever” of any teacher who “supports, 
condones or agrees to teach mixed classes, 
the publication of the names and addresses 
of those signing petitions for school entry, 
and every other sort of intimidation and dis- 
crimination. Now there are some 550 local 
Citizens’ Councils, with over a quarter of a 
million members, throughout the South. 

Into this confused conflict Paul Robeson 
introduces a further element of controversy. 
Much as we may condemn the way in which 
Robeson the artist has been kept from sing- 
ing because of his political sympathies, there 
is nothing in these two books to inspire any 
new respect for him. In Here I Stand, Paul 
Robeson pours out his hatred of the “Big 
White Folk”. The stand he takes is on the 
“Ten Principles” affirmed at the Bandung 
Conference. But throughout the book there 
is not a word about the “Hungarian Revo- 
lution”, not a word to suggest that the 
Soviet authorities are anything but harm- 
less, sincere Socialists with a zest for reform. 
It is incredible that an artist of Robeson’s 
standing should be as simple-minded as the 
author of this book clearly is. 

Miss Seton’s book is a straightforward 
eulogy that is most interesting when 
describing the background against which 
the action was played. The story of 
Robeson’s efforts on behalf of Henry A. 
Wallace’s Progressive Party is an interesting 
chapter of post-war American history. But 
Miss Seton gives no hint at all of the way in 
which it was used by the Communists for 
their own ends. The evils that still exist in 
the South should not blind us to the real 
improvements that have taken place in the 
post-war years. The efforts of such bodies 
as the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People and the Southern 
Regional Council have produced consider- 
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able but gradual progress. The notion that 
only Communism can set the coloured 
peoples of the world free can only be held 
by those who have stopped thinking. 


In a thoughtful introduction to The 
Deep South Says Never Arthur Schlesinger 
Jr. wonders what would have happened if 
the move for racial equality had been made 
not in education but on the right to vote in 
elections. There is little in these books to 
show that the result would have been very 
much different. Mr. Martin’s indictment of 
segregation would have been all the more 
effective if it had been as restrained as 
Schlesinger’s introduction. The latter writes: 
“The Southern resisters are like their fore- 
fathers .... they are (most of them) good 
men attached to bad principles; decent men 
trapped in a tragedy of history.” In fact, 
segregation has created a white garrison 
living in the midst of a. hostile population. 
It is the usual fate of garrisons either to be 
relieved or to be overrun. The course of 
events at Little Rock and elsewhere over 
the next few months will show which of 
these is.likely to happen in the Deep South. 


RICHARD BAILEY. 
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PROTESTANT WARLORD 


Gustavus ApDoLpHus. A History of Sweden, 
1611-1632. By Michael Roberts. Longmans. 
84s. 


HE second volume of Professor 
Roberts’s history of Sweden, like its 
predecessor, is a fine piece of research. Like 
most pieces of hard research it is not easy 
reading. The developments of historio- 
graphy in the last fifty years make it impos- 
sible for a modern work of historical 
research to be as readable as Macaulay. 
Every succeeding age has been fascinated 
by the conversion of a country of peasant 
farmers and feeble industrial resources into 
the greatest military power in Europe, a 
power that, to Louis XIV’s subsequent 
amazement, could consider itself the equal 
of France. This transformation was partly 
a fluke, partly the result of Gustav Adolf’s 
single-minded statesmanship which did not 
shrink from altering the whole fiscal struc- 
ture of the State. 


The windfall was the Baltic tolls on 
shipping using Danzig and Pillau: the 
coincidence that Sweden had copper when 
copper prices were high. Both together gave 
Sweden the foreign exchange to get her 
armies into Germany: once they were there, 
Germany, not Sweden, footed the bill. 
““ War must nourish war ”’, was the favourite 
maxim of both Gustav and Napoleon. 
When these conditions passed Sweden could 
only try to maintain her position as a great 
power by efforts that were beyond her. The 
war needed cash and in order to get cash 
from a fiscal system based on_ tributes 
of eggs, wheat, flax, etc. Sweden embarked 
on a policy which Gustav pushed to such 
lengths that he went far towards “moderniz- 
ing” the Swedish economy. Perhaps no 
other ruler has so changed his country. It is 
curious that Sweden should have led the way 
in modern statesmanship: she produced the 
first standing army based on conscription 
and under Charles XII suffered the first 
attempt at a planned war economy. 


The cost of this immense effort was social 
conflict at home. Sales and donations of 
Crown lands were part of this cash-produc- 
ing drive. These alienations increased the 
landed wealth of the nobility and the curious 
complications of Swedish ownership brought 
a threat to the freedom and well-being of 
the peasants on alienated lands. It was the 
peasants who paid for the armies just as it 
was the miners who footed the bill for 
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Gustav’s adventurous copper policy. The 
financial and social gains were made by the 
aristocratic allies of the King—soldiers and 
civil servants. They built great houses, 
aped foreign fashion, copied from Germany 
a ruthless class-consciousness, obsessed with 
the precedence due to birth over service. 
Chancellor Oxenstierna, mild compared 
with his class as a whole, could not hide his 
contempt for those outside it. ‘‘ What is an 
academic?” declared this scholarly noble- 
man: “A gown, a pair of breeches and a few 
books”. 


Like Napoleon, Gustav Adolf was 
supremely gifted as a general. Professor 
Roberts shows with penetration and _ bril- 
liance the King’s position in those develop- 
ments in the art of war set off by the 
Renaissance obsession with the tactics of 
the Roman legion. His genius successfully 
combined the linear tactics of Protestant 
with the shock tactics of Catholic Europe— 
even if this combination rested on a view 
of the pike as an offensive weapon that his 
contemporaries could not grasp. He brought 
from Poland the cavalry charge which 
replaced the debased caracole. Unlike his 
Dutch model, Maurice of Nassau, he sought 
decisive battle and planned a strategy of 
total victory in Germany. How could 
Clausewitz underrate him to such a degree? 
Genius calls to genius. Napoleon saw his 
greatness. 


Professor Roberts’s summary of the 
King’s achievements is wonderfully balanced 
Yet doubts remain: we shall never 
penetrate his ultimate ambitions. Does not 
his German policy find Napoleonic echoes, 
with the Napoleonic Code replacing the 
Protestant faith as the “ideal element” and 
with the Confederation of the Rhine replac- 
ing the corpus bellicum as a reservoir of 
manpower? Yet who has sought to defend 
Napoleon in the same tone as Gustav has 
been defended in Protestant Europe? Every 
statesman considers “intervention” (in 
Sweden’s case to save the Protestant 
cause in Germany) as defensive, as a 
series of inevitable steps along a road 
to security. That his faith was sincere no- 
one can doubt. As with Cromwell, this 
makes it more difficult to understand the 
man, more difficult to separate the success- 
ful captain, the neo-Goth, from the man of 
God borne up to near martyrdom by the 
tide of apocalyptic expectation in Protestant 
Germany. 
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EVERY MAN A PHOENIX. By Margaret Bott- 
rall. John Murray, 18s. 

THE Diary OF “HELENA Mor_ey”. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Bishop. Gollancz, 18s. 

How DIFFERENT FROM Us. By Josephine 
Kamm. The Bodley Head, 25s. 

WITH A KING IN THE CLoups. By Erika 
Leuchtag. Hutchinson, 18s. 

SOUTH AFRICAN WINTER. By James Morris. 
Faber, 18s. 

KiNG Mos. By Christopher Hibbert. Long- 
mans, 2\s. 

LONDON’S' RIVERSIDE. 
Reinhardt, 30s. 

BRIEF TO COUNSEL. By Henry Cecil. 
Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d. 

THE SOVEREIGN FLOWER. 
Knight. Methuen, 30s. 

RuGBy FooTsBaLL. Compiled by Kenneth 
Pelmear. Allen & Unwin, 30s. 

Eat Fat AND Grow S.IM. By Richard 
Mackarness. Harvill, 10s. 6d. 

A SENSE OF THE WorLb. By Elizabeth 
Jennings. André Deutsch, 10s. 6d. 


With popular interest in autobiography 
as keen as it is today and the standard of 
writing in this form so very high, the 
appearance of Mrs. Bottrall’s Every Man a 
Phoenix, studies in 17th century autobio- 
graphy, is most timely for two reasons. The 
first is that the author could not have chosen 
a subject more congenial to her, and the 
second that she includes some very interest- 
ing facts about the beginnings of autobio- 
graphy in England. 

The 17th century was an age which 
favoured introspection and this is probably 
the principal reason for the appearance of 
English autobiography in_ this period. 
Mrs. Bottrall includes Sir Thomas Browne 
and Bunyan. Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
was the first writer of reminiscences and 
Mrs. Bottrall has succeeded in resuscitating 
Lady Halkett, a very lively writer of 
memoirs. Richard Baxter appears because 
he combined the self-analytical with the 
historical approach. 

I recommend this book very highly 
because Mrs. Bottrall has taken the trouble 
to analyze closely and sanely reasons why 
people are willing and sometimes eager to 
write about themselves. 

Autobiographies and diaries by women 
writers are common enough today and an 
especially interesting one has just come out. 
This is The Diary of “Helena Morley”, 
translated from the Portuguese by Elizabeth 
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\ Brendan Behan 
BORSTAL BOY 


One of the great autobiographies of the 
century— as precise as a documentary 
and as personal as a novel by Victor 
Hugo ’.—FRANK SWINNERTON. 16s. 
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Jean Hougron 


REAP THE WHIRLWIND 


Finely translated by Xan Fielding, here 
again is that redoubtable character Dr 
Lastin of M. Hougron’s Blaze of the Sun, 
and the full story of his mysterious 
antecedents. 16s. 


Ernest Gebler 
A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY 


‘It is a long time since I was as convinced 


of the sense of reality in a novel... I 
strongly commend the book ’.—JoHN 
CONNELL, Evening News. 16s. 


William Trevor 
A STANDARD OF BEHAVIOUR 


In this first novel about a small group of 
people caught in the web of their own 
idleness, William Trevor deftly blends 
with a foreshadowing of despair a comedy 
of manners. 12s. 6d. 


Leonard Clark 


SELECTED POEMS 


‘In combining a traditional style with a 
modern freedom, Leonard Clark con- 
trives to make the best of two worlds... 
he has already won a considerable 
audience; this attractively produced book 
should make it wider’.—ANDREW YOUNG, 
Spectator. 15s. 


\ Mario Prodan 
® CHINESE ART 


Mario Prodan lived in China for more 
than twenty-five years. His beautifully 
illustrated work is designed to ‘throw a 
little light on a subject which hitherto 
has been obscure or vague to a large 
number of otherwise interested people’. 
Profusely illustrated. Book Society 
Recommendation. 30s. 
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Before getting lost in the 
rush of Autumn books, 
catch up with those you 
should have read. 


BYRON. A Biography. Leslie A. 
Marchand, “Half a million words 
about a life cut short at 36—and never 
a dull page . . . they offer hours of 
absorbing and easy reading.” The 
Times. Illustrated. £7.7. net. 


WAI-WAI. Nicholas Guppy, Through 
the Forests North of the Amazon. “A 
potent draught of adventure with a 
big A.” Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated. 28s. net. 


THE SPRINGS OF ADVENTURE. 


Wilfrid Noyce. For all interested in 
heroism and physica] hazards. Men and 
Discoveries Library Illustrated. 

18s. net. 


THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN 
ENGLAND. The love story of Mrs. 


Fitzherbert’s neice, Georgina Smythe, 
edited from journals by Richard 
Buckle. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


and of course 
the year’s best-seller 


PARKINSON’S LAW 


7th printing. 12s. 6d. net. 


Our Autumn Books include 


KITCHENER 
by Philip Magnus 


and books by 
FREYA STARK 
PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
PETER MAYNE 
JOHN BETJEMAN 
OSBERT LANCASTER 


Write for full lists to 


JOHN MURRAY 


50 ALBEMARLE ST., W.1 


Bishop. It was first published privately in 
a small edition in 1942. Georges Bernanos, 
who was living in Brazil in exile, discovered 
it and his opinion is that Helena, who is 
still alive, “has written one of those books, 
so rare in any literature, that owe nothing 
to either experience or talent but everything 
to... the genius of adolescence.” 

The diaries were written when the author 
was a child, from 1893 to 1895, in a dia- 
mond mining town called Diamantina, the 
highest town in Brazil. The author is half 
English. The book is not easy to quote from 
but its flavour is unlike that of anything I 
have read, and Miss Bishop’s excellent 
translation appears to do it justice. 

Those famous pioneers of women’s edu- 
cation, Frances Mary Buss and Dorothea 
Beale, are commemorated by Mrs. Kamm 
in How Different from Us. It will be 
remembered that Dorothea Beale was 
the founder of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. 
There are still many former pupils of these 
two eminent headmistresses alive and there 
is any amount of factual material to draw 
upon from official reports and other sources 
about what these two pioneers accomplished 
in what were then untrodden ways. It is 
fascinating to see how standards have 
changed since their day when Miss Beale, 
in answering a questionnaire, stated that 
she would only take the daughters of gentle- 
folk at Cheltenham, and refused to allow 
her girls to go to the theatre to attend a 
Shakespeare play given by F. R. Benson 
and his company. The players were allowed 
to perform Macbeth in the Great Hall of 
the College. Theatrical costume and make- 
up were banned, the ladies appearing in 
dresses with high necks and sleeves. 

It would be interesting to know what Miss 
Beale and Miss Buss would have thought 
of Miss Erika Leuchtag, who was invited 
in 1949 to put her professional services as 
a physio-therapist at the disposal of the 
Royal Family of Nepal, in the shadow of the 
Himalayas. In With a King in the Clouds, 
which is a variation on the theme of The 
King and I, the author describes a strange 
civilization where King Tribhuvana was the 
puppet king manipulated by an unscrupu- 
lous premier who kept him under close 
guard, censored his letters, and put about 
unpleasant and untruthful rumours that the 
sovereign was a drunkard and a drug fiend. 

It is a pathetic story with an unhappy 
ending, as the king died in 1955. 

Mr. James Morris is as prolific as he is 
scintillating. It seems only yesterday that 
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his Coronation Everest appeared and now 
here comes his record of a South African 
Winter. It was in 1957 that Mr. Morris 
toured the Union as a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian. His word pictures 
are as vivid and crisp as anything to be 
found in his earlier books, though one 
cannot escape the feeling that the end of 
the trip, which found him in Cape Town, 
left him pressed for time. His account of 
the capital is much less complete than that 
of Johannesburg or Durban. 

The complicated problems in the Union, 
the attitudes of the different parties and 
races towards each other and to the future 
can only be hinted at in a general review 
of this kind. 

Like the excellent observer he is, Mr. 
Morris is usually content to quote and 
record the results of his own observation 
and the reports of observers of many kinds 
whose opinions speak for themselves. The 
difficult question of sexual relationship 
between the races is treated with complete 
frankness and great understanding. 

One of the most extraordinary episodes 
in English history is described in Mr. 
Christopher Hibbert’s King Mob. In The 
Road to Tyburn Mr. Hibbert told the story 
of Jack Sheppard. This is an even better 
book. Mr. Hibbert writes really well and 
his evocation of London in June, 1780, 
when fifty thousand men marched to the 
Houses of Parliament to petition for the 
repeal of an Act recently passed which 
granted some minor concessions to Roman 
Catholics is an intimidating one. The 
Burney family wrote frightened letters to 
Fanny, who was in Bath at the time. “Such 
a time of terror,’ Dr. Johnson told Mrs. 
Thrale, “you have been fortunate not to 
see.” The picture given of Lord George 
Gordon, the central figure of the Riots, is 
complex and astonishing, very different 
from Dickens’s account in Barnaby Rudge. 

Mr. Hibbert gives promise of becoming 
the chronicler of the violent-unusual. Sup- 
ported by eye-witness accounts, trial reports 
and other material, his book has the unity 
given to it by an author whose sense of 
perspective is very just indeed. 

It is a much more tranquil London that 
emerges in Mr. de Maré’s London’s River- 
side. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on a very well produced and illustrated 
book. The author begins by quoting John 
Stow’s remark that the city flourished prin- 
cipally “ by the advantage of the scituation 
upon the River.” It is Mr de Maré’s inten- 
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One of the finest books 
ever written for the 
gourmet 


THE FOOD 
OF FRANCE 


by WAVERLEY ROOT 


This beautiful book, with an introduction 
by Samuel Chamberlain, discusses in 
detail, region by region, the endless 
variety of dishes that have made France 
the gourmet’s paradise. A compendium 
of good eating, often amusing and always 
thoroughly informed, it digresses delight- 
fully into regional history and customs. 
Combining the pleasures of good reading 
with the usefulness of a reference book, 
it will add immeasurably to the pleasure 
of travelling in France. It is, moreover, 
sumptuously produced in a style worthy 
of the delights it enfolds. 


544 pp. 9 X 64. 32 pp. of illus. decorations 
by Warren Chappell, 10 maps, 63/- net 
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THE SUGAR 
ISLANDS 


by ALEC WAUGH 


Alec Waugh, whose West Indies 
novel Island in the Sun sold 
100,000 copies, has been writing 
about the Caribbean since 1928. 
The islands have held for him a 
continuing enchantment, and this 
book condenses into one volume 
the impressions of thirty years, 
selected from all he has written. 
A book to be dipped into at 
leisure, it is both a travelogue 
and a chronological commentary 
of the islands’ development. 


320 pp. Sm. Demy 8vo, 21 /- net 
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tion to furnish a guide through time and 
place to the “longest street of the largest 
port and of the most crowded city in the 
world—London’s_ inexhaustible river.” I 
I found it most beguiling. 

Another aspect of London, its Courts of 
Justice, naturally with wider implications, 
is to be found in Mr. Henry Cecil’s Brief 
to Counsel, with some good, irreverent 
pictures by Edward Ardizzone. I imagine 
that this is a book to give to any per- 
son who wants to become a barrister. Most 
people will remember Brothers in Law. 
Brief to Counsel is not primarily for the 
general reader, but I found it as fascinating 
as the records of real trials and as some of 
the legal diversions of Sir Alan Herbert. 
It is as readable as it is useful. 

Opinions seem to differ about the exact 
position among the contemporary critics of 
Professor G. Wilson Knight. He is as self- 
assured as a good critic should be. I happen 
to think that he is at his best when writing 
about Byron, but no one can dispute the 
stimulating quality of the seven volumes he 
has written about Shakespeare. In The 
Sovereign Flower he is discussed as the 
poet of royalism, which includes related 
essays and indexes to the earlier volumes. 
Henry V’s “Crispin” speech is made to 
serve as a Starting point for an enquiry into 
Shakespeare’s use of proper names. All's 
Well That Ends Well is analyzed at length. 

Anybody interested in the more reward- 
ing Shakespeariana cannot afford to ignore 
Professor Wilson Knight. 

Among the games which have received 
literary attention Rugby Football has not 
often been included, and it was a 
pleasure to find that Mr. Kenneth Pelmear’s 
anthology is full of good and unexpected 
things, including Sir John Squire’s poem 
about the varsity match, and anecdotes 
ranging from a 13th century fiction about 
Hugh of Lincoln to an account of a game 
played at Sedgefield in 1897. This is an ideal 
Christmas present for Rugger fans. 

Books about dieting do not often come in 
for my consideration, but I have been enter- 
tained and impressed by Dr. Richard 
Mackarness’s Eat Fat and Grow Slim, with 
the disarming subtitle “Banting Up-to- 


Date.” The author puts forward his theories 
modestly and with great good sense. He 
even looks forward to a day when the 
conscientious fat will no longer have to slim. 

Miss Elizabeth Jennings is a very honest 
poet whose technical struggles are never 
allowed to obscure her feeling for words 


and their most effective arrangement. A 
Sense of the World is her latest collection 
of lyrical poems. The patina is smooth, but 
there is no mistaking the well controlled 
emotion that beats beneath it. 
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THE KiNG Must DIE. 
Longmans, 16s. 

Dr ZHIvaco. Boris Pasternak. Collins- 
Harvill Press, 21s. 

As THE TREE FALts. Doris Leslie. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 16s. 

A WEEK IN THE COUNTRY. Ernest Gébler. 
Hutchinson, 16s. 

THE PROPHET BiRD. Esther Terry Wright. 
Bodley Head, 15s. 


Mary Renault. 


THE SUNDIAL. Shirley Jackson. Michael 
Joseph, 15s. 
THE Prospects ARE PLEASING. Honor 


Tracy. Methuen, 15s. 
INTO THE MORNING. 

Heinemann, \6s. 
WEEKEND IN BAGHDAD. 

Gollancz, 12s. 6d. 
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As the spade reveals, and the scholar 
reconstructs, more and more material from 
the long buried past, the rationalization of 
myth becomes a most seductive occupation. 
Mary Renault, in The King Must Die, has 
tackled the Theseus cycle, which may hold 
the clue to that fascinating historical mys- 
tery—what happened to overthrow the 
brilliant civilization of Crete sometime 
around 1500 B.C. Her Theseus is a father- 
less boy in Troizen, where his mother is the 
priestess of the Great Goddess. His father, 
whom he does not know, is Aigeus King 
of Athens. On another plane, he is the son 
of earth-shaking Poseidon, who has given 
him the gift of presaging earthquake. He 
goes to Athens and is recognized by Aigeus 
as his son. Then he learns of the tribute 
that the Greek cities must pay to powerful 
Crete, the tribute of youths and maidens 
which has come down in legend as the 
sacrifice to the Minotaur. Miss Renault 
describes the perilous and enthralling sport 
of the “bull dancers”, whose popularity 
(while they lived) excelled that of any 
gladiator or matador, as is shown by their 
continual representation in Minoan art. To 
end the tyranny of the tribute, Theseus 
offers himself as a victim and becomes so 
daring and skilful in the bull ring that he 
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is the idol of the crowd and of Ariadne 
the daughter of Minos. All the time he is 
training a revolutionary cadre among the 
Greek dancers which will attack the deca- 
dent and tottering Minos, when the time 
comes. With the help of Ariadne, and the 
ball of thread to lead them through the 
underground passages of the Labyrinth, he 
escapes just before the great Earthquake, 
the rage of Poseidon, overwhelms the 
House of the Axe. 

The book has a sustained, almost terri- 
fying, brilliance and ingenuity. The skill 
with which the episodes of the cycle—the 
monster Kerkyon, the witch Medea, the 
slaying of the Minotaur, the abandonment 
of Ariadne in Naxos, the death of Aigeus 
—are worked in is astonishing, and with all 
the historical rationalization and the sophis- 
tication of the culture presented, the under- 
current of a half belief is not lost. The 
portrait of Theseus himself: small in 
stature, quick-witted to cunning, sexually 
promiscuous, is masterly. Yet, when every 
wonder tale is related to historical proba- 
bility, do we feel enriched or defrauded? 
A book like The King Must Die increases 
our understanding but do we need our 
Minotaurs in the labyrinth of our minds? 

I feel an almost inexpressible gratitude for 
Dr Zhivago, the first major novel to come 
out of Russia for so many years. How 
strange to feel again the old magic of the 
inexhaustible landscape, the vehement 
characters so full of life that they have to 
throw it away! This remarkable book, not 
yet, alas, published in Russia, but smuggled 
into Europe for translation, is panorama of 
the Revolution and the comparison with 
War and Peace is not inapt. The characters 
do not have the size, but they are from the 
same material, the stuff of life transmuted 
by a poet’s imagination. 

Yury Zhivago is a doctor, son of that 
favourite Russian character, the dissolute 
gambler who commits suicide. The Zhivagos 
and their friends are middle class, profes- 
sional people, shopkeepers, sometimes 
merging with the privileged, sometimes 
delving below. They are all enemies of the 
régime, some politically active, some not. As 
the defeats of the war of 1914 increase 
poverty and discontent, Yury grows up, 
serves in the army, marries a girl he has 
known from childhood but becomes 
obsessed by a desperate and tragic young 
woman whose life has gone wrong from the 
start. As the Revolution goes on, Yury is 
separated from his family, is caught up in 


The Story of 
Communism in America 


Masters of 


Deceit 
by F. Edgar Hoover 


The Director of Washington’s Federal 
Bureau of Investigation explains, in this 
English edition of the American best-seller, 
the startling facts about what he warns is 
the major menace of our time. Masters of 
Deceit is one of the most important books 
of today, powerful and informative. Its 
forceful, driving message is clarified by many 
incidents. 258: 


A Cook’s Tour 


by Robin Howe 


Well known for her studies of the cooking 
of many nations, Mrs Howe deals in this 
book with France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, The Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, 
Iran, Pakistan and India. 16 pages of photo- 
graphs, 10 drawings by IONICUS. 25s. 


Bright Intervals 
Fohn D. Sheridan 


Another book of humorous essays by ‘that 
engaging Irishman’ whose work has been 
descrited as ‘witty, even frivolous, but never 
second-rate.’ Drawings by PAUL ee 

s. 6d. 


Gerald Bullett’s novel 


The Peacock 
Brides 


The author’s last work, a richly satisfying 
sequel to THE DAUGHTE?S OF MRS PEACOCK. 
“It seems to me to epitomize all Gerald’s 
mature philosophy in the elegantly urbane 
style of which he had made himself master 
— besides being a delightful story.” — 
DANIEL GEORGE. 15s. 


Almost an 
Island 


A Novel by Elaine Howis 


Delicate humour salts an always sympathetic 
and tender appreciation of human subtleties 
in this light-hearted, witty story, whose satire 
is full of richly enjoyable and ironic sur- 
prises. 15s. 
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the civil wars and almost loses everything, 
faith, hope and principles, meeting in the 
end a futile death. His epilogue, and that 
of all those lost in the terrible times, is 
spoken by two of his old friends, released 
after years in a forced labour camp. They 
feel that through suffering they have entered 
into the freedom of the spirit. 

The translators lament their inability to 
do justice to Pasternak’s style, but they need 
not, for even in translation its felicity of 
phrase and dignity of thought is continually 
apparent. Those who think of the Russians 
as clever monsters bent on destroying us, 
or only able to send electronic contraptions 
spinning in the sky, should submit them- 
selves to this book. Those of us who 
remember a great and once-Christian people 
will rediscover them with great joy. 

As The Tree Falls is a panorama of the 
Tudor period and in it Doris Leslie has 
displayed her usual bravura, with an under- 
current of deeper perception. She has al- 
ways been a very good historical portraitist; 
in this book the boy king Edward VI is a 
remarkably acute study, as is that already 
alarming girl, his half-sister Elizabeth. While 
Miss Leslie makes dazzling use of the 
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THE LOG FROM THE 
SEA OF CORTEZ 


An enthralling account of the great 


novelist’s voyage into the Gulf of 
California to collect marine specimens, 
together with an unforgettable 25,000 
word profile of Ed Ricketts (whom he 
immortalised as ‘*‘Doc’’ in Cannery Row) 
his companion on the expedition. 


Illustrated 18s. 
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dramatic changes and the glittering surface 
of her period, she is well aware of the under- 
current of bewilderment and _ suffering 
beneath. She has never selected sugary 
heroines but in Jocosa, a penniless ward 
destined for the Convent, thrown out on an 
unwelcoming world with her aged aunt, the 
Prioress, at the Dissolution, she has presen- 
ted a girl who, with the rough tongue and 
manners of the period, develops into a 
mature and delightful woman. Jocosa, and 
her lover Philip, a page at Court, are Nor- 
folk people; hence they become involved in 
Robert Kett’s rebellion which is most 
dramatically described, the best account of 
this confused demonstration I have ever 
read and the most lifelike and sympathetic 
portrait of Robert Kett. A book of constant 
dramatic action, lurid light and dark 
shadow, it holds a true mirror to the age 
it describes. 

A Week In The Country is about the re- 
union of three brothers after many years. 
Mark and Carl Robertson went to America 
to escape from their wretched home and 
drunken father; Eddie, crippled by his 
father’s carelessness, has remained behind. 
By hard work and the help of a devoted 
wife, Eddie has brought the family farm to 
order and prosperity. His wife is now dead, 
his mistress Ruth knows that she is only a 
substitute and resents it. The brothers bring 
with them their antagonism to each other, 
a microcosm of the tensions of the world 
outside the remote Cumbrian farm, a world 
which Eddie detests and Ruth desires. Mark 
is a famous Hollywood scenario writer, a 
Liberal who was summoned before the Un- 
American Activities Committee to give the 
names of former Radical associates. Mark 
compromises by giving only those of people 
who had died or disappeared with the result 
that his early contacts revile him as a traitor 
while the American Establishment regards 
him as a hostile witness. His brother Carl, 
an avowed Communist, is his most bitter 
enemy; when they come back to their home, 
neither knows that Eddie has invited the 
other. 

Much of the book is taken up by Mark’s 
and Carl's statements of their positions. This 
is very well done, but at too great length. 
Mark’s early life in America, and his mar- 
riage to a terrible American vampire named 
Beth McCloud, is also retailed at unneces- 
sary length, and by that most unconvincing 
of all devices, a private journal. Mark’s 
attraction for Ruth, the insecurity which 
makes her nag and fret, the reactions of 
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the children, the handling of all the stresses 
is intelligent and adult but the characters 
are smothered by the weight of words to the 
point when one ceases to care what they do 
or think if only they’d stop talking. 

The handling of The Prophet Bird, 
oblique, economical, witty, is in direct con- 
trast. The book is about a war time marriage 
and how it fares in the post war world. 
Mary Nightingale, daughter of a disting- 
uished surgeon, marries Arthur Waters, a 
Naval Officer who loses a leg. Arthur is a 
charmer, we are convinced of this, and 
Mary adores him. He is improvident and un- 
reliable, with no sense of responsibility. 
They have two children, money and jobs 
slip away from them, they drift down and 
down in the social scale. Mary is a born 
victim, she gets the worst of everything, 
including the incidental harshnesses of the 
Welfare State. She also gets moments of 
incomparable joy, and this too, the author 
succeeds in conveying, in her off-beat style. 
Everybody in the book lives and breathes 
and if anyone wants to know what the 
English are like, with their flippancy in 
desperate straits, their private jokes and 
class shibboleths, this is the book to tell 
them. I don’t know whether it’s better or 
worse propaganda than Lucky Jim but for 
my money it’s funnier—also truer. I felt 
however that the Waters children, the Black 
Douglas and Piers Plowman, were bound to 
grow up Communist. 

Miss Shirley Jackson can freeze our mar- 
row (The Lottery) or split our sides (Raising 
Demons). In The Sundial she tries a bit of 
both, not altogether successfully. The in- 
credible Halloran family, who converse 
exclusively by insults, in the Compton 
Burnett manner, live and hate in a vast 
mansion under the control of Orianna 
Halloran, who has, it is rumoured, just 
disposed of her son and heir by pushing him 
downstairs. Fanny Halloran, the spinster 
sister, has a revelation: the spirit of her 
dead father tells her that the world is going 
to end on a certain day and that only those 
sheltering under the Halloran roof will be 
saved. It’s an excellent situation, but what 
can you do with it? Miss Jackson provides 
a lot of barbed fun, but it is incidental: the 
book has no real core. 

More barbed fun, and much more perti- 
nent is provided by Miss Honor Tracy in 
The Prospects Are Pleasing. Among the 
many English injustices to Ireland is, we 
know, the wicked retention of a number of 
masterpieces of art which Ireland ought to 
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have. What more suitable than that a burn- 
ing young patriot, Tommy O'Driscoll, 
should set out to recover one of them. When 
Tommy gets to London (broke, of course) 
his unknown accomplice does not turn up, 
but a resourceful young Englishman of the 
upper classes, who takes a fancy to Tommy 
and gets the whole story out of him over a 
few drinks, decides to steal the picture for 
him and let Tommy have the credit. 
Tommy’s imagination runs riot as _ he 
describes how he performed the daring ex- 
ploit; meanwhile the Irish are saddled with 
the picture and what the devil can they do 
with it? They form a Committee (headed by 
a Dublin bookmaker) to establish a Temple 
of Art which will make the Saxon’s National 
Gallery look silly. Honor Tracy can be 
relied upon to get the maximum fun out of 
this, her characters are absurd and endear- 
ing, just the right degree larger than Irish 
life. Or maybe, not larger at all? 

Into the Morning is interesting because it 
presents a new scene and a new aspect of the 
racial problem; its hero, Toddy Vine, is a 
half-caste Australian aborigine. Toddy has 
been loved and sheltered by his white father 
and coloured mother. He has been en- 
couraged by his white schoolmistress and his 
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mind and senses are eagerly alert to make 
the most of the white man’s worid, when his 
father dies. Toddy, with his mother and 
young sister, have nowhere to go but to the 
camp of his mother’s people at Peranda in 
the bush. Toddy is too old, too intelligent 
and too “white” to accept their primitive 
standards, though he learns something of 
their woodcraft and tracking sense. He sets 
out to earn his living in the world, to 
find that only menial jobs are available, 
that jeers and prejudice are served out 
to him, that sexually he is exploited without 
love. But there are white men who genuinely 
seek to help him and a girl of his own 
people with whom he experiences happiness. 
This ends tragically and it is another 
woman, older, more experienced and white, 
who is to show him his place in the world. 
There is an air of uplift about the book and 
the writing is undistinguished but the origin- 
ality of the setting has considerable appeal. 


Weekend in Baghdad is (or was, a few 
weeks back) a thriller of burning topicality. 
But how quickly, in this over-commentated 
world, our tensions shift! What the pub- 
lisher calls “a hideously ingenious method 
of disposing of the corpse” remains to 
intrigue us: that, and the entirely convinc- 
ing atmosphere in which the investigation is 
set. The Arabs, except one old villain who is 
naturally in favour of Western intervention, 
are most sympathetically portrayed: the 
English are a pretty poor lot. As I said, a 
thriller of topicality, not first class, but 
sufficiently unusual to be worth reading. 


RusBy MILLAR. 


Theatre 


“Much Ado About Nothing ” 
By Wm. Shakespeare (Stratford Memorial 
Theatre) 


Stratford’s last production of the season 
is, in many respects, its most successful; per- 
haps because it is the right weight for this 
year’s company. 

It is pretty to look at, and pleasant to 
listen to. The Director, Douglas Seale, has 
moved it forward to the early Victorian 
period, and it fits there very well, with the 
notable exception of the denunciation 
scene. Swooning ladies in crinolines seem 
to belong properly to jokes in Punch, and 
how can a Victorian Beatrice spit out that 
venomous “kill Claudio” except with a 
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pout? Thus we lose the one thoroughly 
dramatic scene the play contains. 

But it is a loss compensated by the notable 
excellence of the music, composed by 
Christopher Whelan, and by a crisp and 
delectable Beatrice from Googie Withers, 
who must certainly be wooed back from her 
new Australian home very often. 

As Benedict, Michael Redgrave has some 
funny moments but it is on the whole a 
curiously muffled performance. 


“ Auntie Mame” 
By Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 
(Adelphi) 

Beatrice Lillie is a uniquely funny clown, 
and this is a funny, though not a unique, 
play. The combination ought, therefore, to 
be riotous. Indeed it very often is; the sight 
of Miss Lillie wedged between effusive hosts 
trying to avoid drinking an unwanted cock- 
tail; the spectacle of her preparing to ride 
her first horse side-saddle, will remain 
precious memories. 


But the fact is that an _ individualist 
like Beatrice Lillie cannot clown out- 
rageously one minute and indulge in 
thoroughly sentimental scenes the next, or 
even if she can her admirers won't allow 
her to. They will detect a lifted eyebrow, or 
shoulder, into every declaration of feeling. 
The play should have had music and a 
chorus, to place it squarely into the world of 
fantasy, instead of swinging, as it does, 
between reality and make-believe. And it 
would have been better without the rather 
tasteless joke about the unmarried mother 
in the last act. 


Most of the- supporting roles are over- 
played, but there is a good comic perform- 
ance from Rosamund Greenwood and 
Florence Desmond is radiant and sparkling 
as a candelabra, as an actress who can 
never hold her liquor long enough to dis- 
cover how any party ends. 


“The Unexpected Guest ” 
By Agatha Christie (Duchess) 

Once again Agatha Christie has written a 
thriller which keeps her audience guessing 
until the last five minutes. A stranger, seek- 
ing shelter, bursts into a house to find a dead 
man in a wheelchair with his wife holding a 
revolver in her hand, but everything grows 
increasingly complicated until the last thirty 
seconds. The rather familiar characters are 
made interesting by such good actors as 
Nigel Stock and Violet Fairbrother. 

KAYE WEBB. 


MUSIC 


Music 
AT THE PROMS 


T has taken several years for the B.B.C. 

panjandrums to realize that when new, 
unfamiliar or ‘difficult’ music was played in 
the second half of a Promenade concert, 
the audience was appreciably smaller than 
in the first half. Why was this? Presumably 
because people preferred the familiar and 
the favourite. None the less, we all ought 
to extend our repertoire, listeners as well as 
performers, in spite of our natural lethargy. 
So with great cunning the new music is 
now sandwiched between the old. Thus, if 
you want to hear Bizet’s L’Arlésienne (as 
who would not) you must put up with the 
new Reizenstein concerto first. Vaughan 
Williams and Fricker are jostled on both 
sides by Wagner, Beethoven and Dvorak. 
To help you take your Tippett (Symphony 
No. 2) medicine like a man, there is a sweet 
from Le Coq d’Or to help it down. The 
one occasion recently when sweets were 
provided (Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet) 
and not needed was when Aaron Copland 
came to conduct the first British perform- 
ance of his newly-scored Orchestral Varia- 
tions (previously Piano Variations composed 
in 1930). Copland himself is a muscular, 
energetic figure, the dynamism of whose 
beat drew tremendous rhythm from the 
L.S.O. His conducting is like his compos- 
ing—sensuous, practical, professional and 
highly satisfying. Not, indeed, that there 
is much to comment upon in the new work, 
which is spare and angular, like a Meccano 
crane; possibly more suited to the piano 
with its limited range of timbres rather 
than the full modern orchestra where it 
rattles about like a pea in a pod. Later he 
conducted some episodes from his orchestral 
suite Rodeo, which rightly had the audience 
cheering. What is so exhilarating about 
Copland is not (as the Observer suggests) 
that he is a talented professional all-rounder 
—like Bailey—whereas our best composers 
are brilliant amateurs. This is far too over- 
simplified; first of all because several 
British composers are technically masters 
(look at Vaughan Williams, Britten, Elgar, 
Arnold and Fricker for a start), and 
secondly because Copland is no more 
European and eclectic in his inspiration than 
many of our younger composers—Rodeo, 
after all, is par excellence a highbrow 
Western. The difference lies, perhaps, in 
Copland’s relations with his public — to 
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whom he displays an extrovert, depersonal- 
ized acceptance of the world today. 
Vaughan Williams, whose ‘trimmed-lawn 
sweetness’ is instanced by the Observer in 
contrast, always wrote in the modern 
idiom with a touch of distaste; elsewhere 
he preferred the nostalgia of an earlier, 
better England. He, like Britten, was con- 
cerned to supply music for the amateur 
performers and singers of this country, and 
this tends to make people characterize their 
music as artificially ingenuous and home- 
spun. In America amateur ‘music-making 
is practically unknown, so composers are 
under no obligation to ‘write down’. Cop- 
land is, of course, outstanding in America 
both as composer and as theorist. His 
adaptation of continental idioms and 
fashions to American tastes has all the 
exuberance and expertise which charac- 
terize the American ethos. 


In the same concert we had snippets from 
Die Meistersinger, and some _ purely 
orchestral Wagner. In spite of excellent 
accompanying notes by my colleague Alec 
Robertson, the magic of the quintet quite 
failed to penetrate the Albert Hall. It is 
difficult to see how operatic highspots can 
be successfully rendered in concert condi- 
tions, however favourable. The orchestra 
dominates, the dramatic interchanges be- 
come like an oratorio, the soloists in 
ensemble are lost in a flood of brass, holler- 
ing away like survivors in a stormy sea. On 
the stage, when nothing happens we can 
sometimes experience the most magic 
moments of all; under concert conditions 
the same moment confronts us with a lot 
of boiled shirts and draped bosoms and the 
timpanist tinkering with his taps. We enjoy 
it only as a recollection of the real thing. 
But unless this is already known, concert 
performance would kill love of opera. 


Finally, we must salute the boys of the 
London Symphony Orchestra. There they 
sit day after day, for weeks at a time, with 
different conductors as well as the steadies, 
with brand new music as well as things they 
know by heart (and it ie often more diffi- 
cult to play music you know too well under 
a conductor you know too well, than new 
music with new conductors). They never 
falter; the brass and woodwind blare and 
tootle away in perfect intonation and 
tempo. The strings, though sometimes the 
firsts sound a little tired, retain their tone 
immaculately; and the percussion section 
performs with mingled precision and 
abandon. They carry through the summer 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
conducting 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Beethoven SYMPHONY NO.5IN C MINOR, OP.67 
CDN-1001 


JOHN McCORMACK 
SINGS IRISH SONGS 


Little town in the ould County Down; 
Macushla; Where the river Shannon flows; 
Somewhere a voice is calling; 

Then you’ll remember me; The foggy dew; 
When Irish eyes are smiling; 

There is a flower that bloometh; 
Molly Bawn; Molly Brannigan; 
Mother Machree; Kathleen Mavourneen; 
The rose of Tralee; I hear you calling me 


CDN-1002 


Lehar 
THE MERRY WIDOW 


DONALD RICHARDS, 
NINO VENTURA, 
ELAINE MALBIN 
with 
AL GOODMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
CDNe106 


RCA RECORDS 
DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEII 
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ordeal in a way which would put more than 
one internationally famous orchestra to 
shame. 

ROBIN DENNISTON. 


Records 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 
Stereo 


HROUGH the kindness of a friend I 

have been able to hear a home 

demonstration of some of the newly 

issued stereo discs (Decca & EMI), and to 

compare them with their monaural (terrible 
word !) counterparts. 

There can be no doubt about the verdict. 
When the sound is successfully mixed, that 
is centralised, so that one cannot tell from 
which of the two speakers it is reaching you, 
the result is most impressive. It is a pity 
that the speakers cannot be concealed so 
that one doesn’t have to wonder whether 
the sound of this or that instrument is more 
prominent in the left or right of them, but 
no doubt we shall soon forget all about that. 

The essential gain is, of course, in 
“spread” sound as opposed to that which 
reaches you from only one direction. There 
is a certain lack of tonal depth in the 
stereo discs which further research may 
remedy; but, particularly if you close your 
eyes, the realism of the sound is amazing. 
I was, unfortunately, not able to hear any 
instrumental solo vocal or instrumental 
music; but if the unaccompanied part of 
the slow movement of Ravel’s first Piano 
Concerto, marvellously played by 
Michelangeli (H.M.V. ASD 255) is any 
guide we have a most satisfactory prospect 
before us. 

One great consolation is provided by the 
new equipment. On it the monaural discs 
sound so well that the difference between 
them and the stereos is considerably 
minimised. There is, therefore, no question 
at all of feeling that one’s L.P.’s are obso- 
lete, but rather one hears them taking on 
new life. This is indeed very comforting. 


Orchestral 


Beethoven’s First (C major) and Eighth 
(F major) Symphonies have been recorded 
both by Klemperer and the Philharmonia 
Orchestra, on Columbia 33CX 1554, and by 
Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra on Pye 
CCL 30132 (and on stereo, Pye CSCL 
70001). Barbirolli gives more vivacious 
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HOLST 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


BBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
BBC WOMEN’S CHORUS 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
LP 33%r.p.m. Record ALP 1600 
available September 5th 
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performances of both works but Klemperer 
is far from dull and gets better recording. 
His disc is the one I should, myself, on 
balance, go for. 

Kempf and the Philharmonia Orchestra 
gives a splendid and very well recorded 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, on H.M.V. ALP 1566, which is 
entirely free of sensationalism and even 
manages to present a noble resignation to 
fate in the final movement. I liked it 
enormously. 


Apart from Richter-Haaser’s excellent 
performances, with Rudolf Moralt and the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, of the 
Schumann and Grieg Piano Concertos 
(Philips ABL 3224)—the Grieg is rather 
roughly treated at times in this vital playing 
—and very recommendable performances 
of Mozart’s two last symphonies (G Minor 
and C Major)—this is an excellent coupling 
by Georg Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra 
(Fontana CFL 1015) and of MHaydn’s 
“Military” (No. 100) and “Clock” (D Major) 
Symphonies with Antal Dorati and the 
L.S.O. (Mercury MRL 2592), there is 
nothing else of much moment, this month, 
except suites and ballet music. 


Dvorak’s wholly delightful D Major 
“Czech” Suite and the commonplace, 
though often attractive, A Major 


“American” Suite are very well played by 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Alois Klima and Karel Sejna respectively 
(Supraphon LPV 341) and Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, with the B.B.C. Symphony Orch- 
estra and Chorus, is completely at home in 
a superb performance of Holst’s “ Planets ” 
(H.M.V. ALP 1600). 

There is a lot of charming music in Ash- 
ton’s Birthday Offering ballet (Glazunov)— 
much of it from The Seasons, with its 
memories, for some of us, of Pavlova and 
Mordkin—and Massine’s Mam’selle Angot 
(Lecocq), both Suites very well played by 
Irving and the R.P.O., and well recorded. 
(H.M.V. CLP1140). 


Chamber Music 


The outstanding issue in this section is of 
Janacek’s first and second string quartets, 
the first of them inspired by Tolstoy’s novel 
Kreutzer Sonata and the second subtitled 
“Intimate Pages”’—both of them autobio- 
graphical works. The writing highly 
original and often very emotional, is end- 
lessly fascinating, and the performances by 
the Smetana Quartet show a complete 
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understanding of works so difficult to play 
that we scarcely ever hear them. The 
recording is adequate, but not always kind 
to the tone of the leader. (Supraphon 
LPV298). The recording of Schubert’s 
“Trout” Piano Quintet, on the other hand, 
does full justice in tone and balance to a 
beautifully shaped and judged performance 
of the work by members of the Vienna 
Octet and Clifford Curzon. . (Decca 
LXT5433). 

Three of Mozart’s early String Quartets 
(E flat, B flat, D minor—K171-3), composed 
in his seventeenth year, are admirably 
played on Vox PL10630 by the Barchet 
Quartet. There are some dull movements 
but many beauties in them and one very 
humorous movement (the first in the 
D minor work) suggestive of hens in a farm- 
yard, recalling Rameau’s and Haydn’s 
famous “ birds ”. 


Instrumental 


Landowska shocks our young musicolo- 
gists and will certainly do so again in her 
latest record of some Bach—Partita No. 2 
in C minor, Capriccio “on the departure of 
his beloved brother”, Fantasia in C minor— 
and a Passacaglia by J. K. F. Fischer. She 
is in wonderful form, as vital and as 
sensitive as ever and making her harpsichord 
more expressive than anyone else can. I 
rejoice in her. (R.C.A. RB16068). * ** 

Vocal records must be left over till next 
month. 

ALEC ROBERTSON 


Finance 
N September 1 the Midland Bank 


By LOMBARDO 
O inaugurated a major new development 


in British banking by making available to 
its customers the facilities of a “Personal 
Loans Scheme”. In brief, this is an offer to 
lend, on the personal integrity of the bor- 
rower, without security, any sum from £50 
to £500 at 5 per cent. per annum for such 
purposes as the purchase of “consumer 
durables” or house repairs. Under the terms 
of the scheme repayment would be made 
by regular monthly instalments and the 
interest would be chargeable on the whole 
amount of the loan. If the loan were 
repaid by twelve equal instalments over a 
period of one year, therefore, the effective 
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rate would be 94 per cent. This was 
obviously challenging to the hire purchase 
finance houses, whose rates had been much 
higher. 

In addition the Midland scheme con- 
tained the unusual proposal that certificates 
would be provided for the borrower to pro- 
duce in support of a claim for tax relief on 
the cost of the loan, and the even more 
surprising proviso that in the event of the 
death of the borrower the debt would be 
automatically discharged without any claim 
on his estate. The scheme, its authors 
stressed, is a new type of bank lending, not 
an alternative to hire-purchase. 


H.P. and “Contemporary ” Banking 


The Midland scheme put a virile cat 
among the financial pigeons, and reactions 
were rapid. This “contemporary” banking, 
following on the excitements aroused by the 
recent entry of the joint stock and merchant 
banker into the hire-purchase world, was 
bound to be imitated. Within very few days, 
indeed almost within hours (as though other 
bank directors had already agreed on simi- 
lar schemes), announcements followed from 
various banks. The Westminster scheme 
was almost identical: Barclays abolished the 
lower limit of £50: Lloyds stood aside. 
Their branch managers, it was_ stated, 
already had discretionary powers wide 
enough to enable their customers to borrow 
any amount for any reasonable purpose on 
ordinary banking terms. 


Lord Monckton, chairman of the Midland 
Bank, has stated that they have had a 
satisfactory response to their offer. It is too 
early, however, to know whether the banks 
have found any significant change in the 
pattern of borrowing. As there was no long 
time-lag in the introduction of each scheme 
there was probably little strain on the loyalty 
of the customers. The best true story I heard 
was that of a coloured labourer who, on the 
morning of the first announcement, walked 
into a branch near his work and asked for 
a £500 loan with which to buy a £3,000 
house. Being questioned, he said he earned 
£20 a week and would remove his account 
from a rival bank if he could have the £500 
immediately ! 

Naturally, the hire purchase finance 
companies were in a dilemma. The banks 
had dealt a serious blow at their interest 
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structure. John Citizen would obviously 
prefer to borrow his bank’s money for his 
new car, now that these schemes had made 
him more conscious about the rates charged 
for “never-never” purchases. Within a shert 
time the H.P. houses announced a reduction 
in their rates. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that a very large percentage of H.P. 
business is done with people who do not 
have a bank account. There is a danger that 
the competition for this type of business 
will lead to an extension of the “No down 
payment” incentive in spite of the warnings 
of the trade associations. Retail furnishers 
have been advised to take a minimum 
deposit of 10 per cent. and limit the period 
of credit to two years, but many firms 
allow “No deposit” terms. 

With restrictions relaxed, incentives 
increased and the banks wooing the middle 
class borrower, an upward turn in con- 
sumer spending seems inevitable. It 
remains to be seen whether the Govern- 
ment is justified in believing that the relaxa- 
tions will help the export drive and capital 
investment, as well as home consumption. 


Bull Markets 


The pace of the change from recession to 
an upturn in business activity in America 
has been faster than was anticipated. Stock 
markets, which have forged ahead of official 
opinion in firm anticipation of the business 
recovery, have hardly paused for a breather. 
By the middle of the month prices had 
reached an “all time high”. The main reason 
is the belief that the recession is now 
definitely behind them, and the warnings of 
the experts that dangers still exist has failed 
to curb the prevalent market optimism. 
Distrust of the dollar perhaps lies at the 
root of the private investor’s insistence on 
holding equity shares, which now show a 
lower yield than long-term Government 
Bonus. 


In London there has been a more sober 
trend, but the Government’s relaxation of 
the credit squeeze and the results of popular 
“Gallup Polls’, indicating increased support 
for Mr. Macmillan, have helped to sustain 
the feeling that we are about to enter a 
period of steady expansion. As we go to 
press the markets are ignoring the noise of 
U.S. warplanes in the Formosa Straits. 

LOMBARDO. 
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A Prize of one guinea will be awarded 


for the first correct solution opened on 
October 15th. Please cut out and send, 
with your name and address, to National 
and English Review (Crossword), 2 
Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Last month’s winner is: 


Mrs. Bailey, 
100 Waterfall Road, 
Southgate, N.14. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
NUMBER 25 


Across. — 1. Cakes and Ale. 
Reminiscent. 11. Cans. 12. Cantrip. 
18. Allot. 19. Alpha. 21. Drear. 
23. Rumba. 24. Where. 25. Green. 
tape. 32. Etui. 33. Obtuse angle. 
35. Self-starter. 


Down. — 1. Crack of dawn. 2. Plantagenet. 
4. Areca. 5. Evict. 6. Alibi. 7. Deck. 8. Land. 
12. Charger. 13. Realm. 14. Passage. 15. 
Fleabeetles. 16. Stipendiary. 20. Pared. 27. 
ae. 28. Tenor. 29. Pulse. 30. Able. 31. 
uff. 


9. Rule. 10. 
17. Orach. 
22. Scamp. 
26. Red- 
34. Leer. 


ACROSS 


. Egyptian deity thus turned to the ra‘nbow (6) 

. Don tumbled with a cry of pain (6) 

. Time for operation, — no option (3) 

. Even at his best he is good for nothing (7) 

. Retreat to study an opening (7) 

. A number had a meal delayed (4) 

. Rebellious men do in spirit (5) 

. How to lose weight, — quickly (4) 

. A touching line (7) 

. Do prisoners do this in the exercise yard? (7) 

. Boy tramps (7) 

. A little fish for two (7) 

. Of small account to soldiers yielding some ground (4) 
. A girl? — Wrong! (5) 

. Singer from a provincial town (4) 

. Mean request to say how old one is (7) 

. Lazy people making rolls? (7) 

. About to swallow duck eggs (3) 

. Guides for animals (6) 

. Melancholy theory for the practice of cruelty (6) 


DOWN 


He’s tough and shows skill in bridge (7) 
A form of free bank (4) 

“Look like the innocent flower, but be the 
under’t.”” Shakespeare (Macbeth) (7) 

. Acts for different agents (7) 

. Dressing in general in terylene (4) 

. Nothing by a worker is effective (7) .. 

. The case is soaked and everything in it (6) 

. A way irritation gives pain (6) 

. By no means slack time (5) 

. She is groomed for her great occasion (5) 

. Jack’s at the back (3) 

. Has the ability for half a dance (3) 

. Wizard priest, — but not the genuine article (6) 
. Breaking Eastern pledge (7) 

. A book one can count on? (7) 

. Keeps rooks (7) 

. Bad feeling (7) 

. Game rogues perhaps (6) 

. A competition for a group of people (4) 

. Placed face upwards (4) 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, LTp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
I ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 
3834. 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


TH TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for vacancies is essential. 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Trainings for secretarial work. Intensive courses 

for graduates. Day & resident. Apply: J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab), 2 Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. HAM. 9831. 


RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE: A full course can be taken at 25-27, Cromwell 
Road, S.W.7. Prospectus from Secretary. 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


Kindly mention the National Review when communicating with hotels 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Tennis. 
Golf. Riding. "Phone: 888/90. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


BATILE. Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical Eng- 
lish country home in a perfect setting of 1,400 acres. 
All bedrooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring 
mattresses, private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


ATTLE, Sussex.—’Phone Battle 219. Park Gate Hotel, 

Catsfield. Club. licence. Your recommendation our 

advertisement. Every comfort. Dogs welcome. A.A., R.A.C. 
Terms. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—White Friars Hotel. 18th 
~ century bldg., H. & C., elec. fires, pte. bathrooms, exc. 
cuisine. Lend., grgs., 4 acres gdns. Tel, Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE. Sussex.—Dudley Hotel, 72 Rooms, 50 Bathrooms, 
Restaurant open to non-residents. American Bar. Large 
Garage & Lock-ups. Hove 36266. Man.Dir.: F.Kung<Swiss). 


SLE OF WIGHT.—Lovely Bonchurch in the Garden Isle 

—Private Guest House in delightful position. Highly 
recommended. St. Michael’s Cliff, Bonchurch, I.W. ’Phone 
Ventnor 305. 


BATTLE. Sussex.—Ye Olde Chequers Hotel, 14th century 
inn, situated delightful country. 6 miles coast. Rest and 
relaxation. Licensed. 


ROADSTAIRS.—Castle Keep, Kingsgate Castle. Adjoins 
Nth. Foreland Golf Course. Private stairway to Joss Bay’s 
golden sands. Excellent cuisine and wine cellar. Thanet 62453. 


ILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ** Handotel.’’ 


ROADSTAIRS.—The Hotel on the Jetty—a small cmftble. 
hotel ovrlkng sea & Viking Bay, Noted for exclnt cuisine. 
Restaurant open to non-residents. "Phone Thanet 61905. 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ‘Phone: 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ** Brownotel, Piccy, London.’ 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points 
of interest. "Phone: 3030. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


CANTERBURY'S new fully licensed Hotel, the Chaucer, 
Ivy Lane, close to the cathedral and city centre. 
*Phone: 4427/8. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


ANTERBURY.—Dunkirk Hotel AA/RAC. 25 bedrooms. 

4 miles north of city on A.2 (London-Dover). Ideal 

stop-over for travellers to Continent. Comfort, good food 
& service assured. Tel.: Boughton 283. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
and Conference Rooms; Cocktail Bar; American Bar; 
Garage. ’Phone 23471 (5 lines). 


ONDON.—Washington Hotel, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 
W.1. First-class. Suites, American bar, banqueting 
facilities. “Phone: Grosvenor 7030. 


CP*FORD.—-Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 
modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


AMSGATE.—San Clu Hotel, East Cliff Promenade. 
A.A., R.A.C. Licensed, lift, garage. From 9 guineas. 
"Phone: Thanet 52345. ’Grams: Clueless, Ramsgate. 


AMSGATE.—The Regency. From 8} gns. 100 rms., 
h. & c., telephones, electric fires, 4 Bars, 5 Lounges, 
Ballroom, 2} acres lawns overlook sea. 


HHELTENHAM.—The Queen’s, Cheltenham’s leading 
Hotel, facing the Imperial Gardens at the head of the 
Promenade. ’Phone: 54724. A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL. 


EAL.—Bristol Hotel. A.A., R.A.C. approved. Comfort 
and service exceptional, central heating, 100 yards from 
Ideal touring centre for Kent. Sea fishing and golf; 
cocktail bar; garage for 50 cars. Tel.: Deal 1038. 


OVER.—The Priory Hotel. Fully licensed. Excellent 

accommodation. H. & C. central heating. Adjacent 
rail, bus and continental services. Personal supervision of 
C. F. Hearnden. Telephone 53. 


UBLIN.—Royal 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


sea. 


Hibernian. ‘Phone 72991 (10 lines). 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
1st Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
"Phone 643. 


On seafront. 30 bedrooms. Liberal menus. Fine 
cellars. Visit Eastbourne’s favourite cocktail rendezvous— 
** The Spider and the Fly.’’ ’Phone: 666. 


OLKESTONE.—Pier Hotel. Uninterrupted views of the 

Channel. 3 minutes Continental Services. 35 Bedrooms. 

Central heating. Club bar. Special commercial terms. 
Garage. Telephones 444 and 2855. Grams: Pier Hotel. 


AWKHOURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


OUTHERN HIGHLANDS.—Milton Park Hotel, A.A., 
R.A.C., R.S.A.C., Dalry. Kirkcudbrightshire. Fully 
licensed and modern. Overlooking water of Ken Valley. 
Tennis, fishing, bowling, golf and varied and delightful walks. 
Brochure on request. Mrs. J. Rankin. Tel. Dalry 202 & 286. 


S': LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — Edinburgh Hotel. Facing 
over Warrior Square gardens to sea. A.A., R.A.C. 
Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Sun verandah. 
Television. Beach tent. Hastings 4203/3. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Wearrior Hotel. Situated in 
lovely Warrior Square gardens overlooking sea. A.A., 
R.A.C. Fully licensed. Excellent cuisine and service. Roof 
garden, television, first-class amenities. Hastings 3704/5. 


ANTAGE.—Charney Manor. For an inexpensive holiday 
in 13th Century Berkshire Manor House, fully 
modernised, every comfort, good food. Apply Warden. 


YY CRaainE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skiton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C. 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 
EVENOAKS.—Royal Oak Hotel. Fully licensed free 
house. Comfortable well-appointed country hotel on 
A.21 at south end of town is situated opposite Knole Park. 
Fine walled flower garden, in same family over 60 years. 
They are proud of their reputation for table and cellar. 
Ideal centre for visiting many beautiful houses and castles 
of Kent. Brochure. Telephone 2161. 


Photo by courtesy ‘“‘Sunday Times” 


The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM Q.C. 
APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “The Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, which is under the highest medical and scientific 
direction, is continually engaged in the work of Cancer 
Research in its own modern laboratories. The work is 
now to be still further increased in new laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Very heavy expenditure is 
involved, and help is urgently needed from generous- 
hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, therefore, that 
the appeal may evoke a most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without State aid. New lines of 
research are starting; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send a gift to the Hon. 
Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esa., F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


London, W.C.2. ses 


THE NATION’S 
REMEMBRANCE 


POPPY 
DAY 


Saturday November 8 


British Legion * Haig’s Fund 


Pall Mall * London 


SW 8 
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